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Toe Samors’ MaGazine anp SEameEn’s Frienp, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen's Friend Suciety, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Scamen, It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the-wants of the SeaAmEN’s Causz, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactious of ali Christian 
people. 

lt is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners,” 
memoranda of disasteis, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain corresponden e 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends 0 the cause 
‘at hume. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interestin 
periodical, ‘I'o single subscribers $1 a year invariably in.advance. To any one who 
will send us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth Copy will be sent gratis. It will be fur 
nished Life Directors and Lite Members gratuitously, wpon an annual request for the 
same, Posrace in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United” 
States, twelve cents a year. a: 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitou 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundered. =< 
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This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, ane 
facts relating to Sea Libraries. ae 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $15, for a loan library, shall have fifty co- 
pies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society, 3 
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@.REGI“TERED letier. The registration fee has been reduced to ji/teen cenls, and the present registr 
tion system has been fuund by the postal authori ies to be virtually an absolute protection agall 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are-obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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ANNUAL SERMON. 


Tue ANNUAL SERMON before the American SeAameEN’s FRIEND So- 
erETy will be preached by the Rey. T. L. Cuyiyr, D. D., in the Collegiate 
Ref’d Dutch Church, Fifth Avenue, corner 29th Street, Sabbath Evening, 
May 9th, at 74 o’clock. The Annuat Munrine of the Society for hearing 
Reports, election of Trustees, and the transaction of other business will be 
held i the Socrery’s Rooms, 80 Wall Street, Monday, May 10th, 1869, at 


2 o'clock, r.m. A full attendance of the members is requested. 


A TALE OF THE RAMSGATE LIFE-BOAT. 


BY THE REV. J. GILMORE, M.A., RAMSGATE, ENG. 


As soon as it is daylight, the coxs- 
wain of the life-boat and others of 
the boatmen, fearing that there may 
be. some poor fellow clinging to a 
remnant of wreck, or perhaps a ship 
on the fatal Goodwin Sands, lost in 
the darkness of the night, and un- 
able in the rush of the sea to make 
any signal of distress, they, with the 
mate of the steamer, go to the harbor- 
master and ask leave to go to sea and 
search round the Sands. This permis- 


sion is readily given, ‘Go, by all 
means.” Ten fresh hands join the 
coxswain and bowman of the life-boat, 
and soon after light they start on their 
dangerous but hopeful mission.— 
They are towed by the steamer Aid, 
and make for the North Sands Head 
light-vessel, keeping a good look- 
out for the faintest signal of distress. 
The men seeing nothing on this side 
of the Sands, it is determined to 
round the light-vessel, and search at 
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the back, or the French side of the 
Sands. Soon they discover in the 
’ misty distance what seems to be a 
large vessel on the south-east spit of 
the Sands ; they tow with all speed 
in her direction, they are going along 
the edge of the sand, just outside of 
the broken water. The waves are 
beating down on the Sands with tre- 
mendous force, the surf flying up in 
great sheets of foam, and the roar’of 
the breakers like loud quivering 
thunder; the scene is enough to 
make the stoutest heart quail, but, 
without any thought of flinching, the 
men cling to the life-boat, as the seas 
break over her, and patiently bear 
all the cold and storm and wash of 
water, as they are towed on in the 
direction of the wreck. 

The seas become heavier and 
heavier as they get nearer the ves- 
sel, and approach a more exposed 
part of the Sands; they have to en- 
counter one great rush of water, 
which, urged by the hurricane of 
wind and strong tide, comes raging 
along through the Straits of Dover. 

They find the vessel to be a large 
barque ; she has settled down some- 
what in the Sands, heeled over a 
good deal, and huge waves are foam- 
ing over her. The men look at the 
awful rage of sea, hear the tremen- 
dous roar with which the seas break 
upon the sand, and say to each other, 
“We have indeed our work cut out 
for us!” They can see no signs of 
any one being left on board—the 
crew may have been swept away, or 
have vainly attempted to get to land 
in their own boat. The flag of dis- 
tress is‘still flying, and they go in 
nearer to the Sands, until they are 
almost abreast of the wreck; they 
can now make out the crew crouch- 
ing down under cover of the deck- 
house, while the wild waves make a 
complete breach over the vessel, and 
threaten every moment to wash the 
deck-house and the crew away. 

The steamer now tows the boat up 
to windward ; the life-boat men feel 
their turn for the battle has come, 
and make every preparation—sails 
are got ready to hoist, the cable is 
made all clear for paying out, the 
coxswain sees that they are. far 
enough to windward, the steamer’s 
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tow-rope is cast off; the boat lifts on: 
a huge wave as the strain of the ro 
is taken off her, they hoist her sail,. 
round she flies in answer to her helm, . 
and she makes in for the wreck ; they} 
mount on the top of huge seas, got 
plunging down into the trough of the: 
waves; the spray flies over them, as: 
the gale catches the crests of the: 
towering breakers, and fills the air! 
with the flying foam ; a minute more, | 
and they are in broken water, the: 
seas rush and recoil and leap togeth-. 
er, fly high, and fall in tangled vol-. 
umes of foaming water over the: 
boat ; she is almost unmanageable; ; 
tossed in all directions as the seas. 
pour over her. The men have to 
cling with all their strength to the 
thwarts. They get within about six- 
ty yards of the wreck, the anchor is. 
thrown overboard, the cable payed 
out swiftly ; the sea is rushing with 
tremendous force over the ship, the 
boat sheers in under her lee-quarter ; 
the men cheer to the poor half-dead 
sailors whom they see on board. All 
is hope; ‘‘A minute or two more,” 
they think, ‘‘ and we shall have say- 
edthem.” A shout, ‘ Hold on, men, 
for your lives hold on!” A glance 
up, a huge towering wave like a wall 
of water comes swiftly on, its crest 
curls, breaks, falls—the men and 
boat are carried down by the tre- 
mendous weight of water. Some of 
the men seem almost crushed by the 
pressure and blow of the falling 
wave; they do not know whether 
the boat is upset or not, they cling 
convulsively to her ; she floats, and 
frees herself. The men find that the 
wave that thus buried them has tak- 
en the boat in its irresistible flood, 
and, dragging the anchor with it, 
has carried it more than one hundred 
yards away from the ship. 

The men shake themselves free 
from the water, and look at the ves- 
sel; they cheer to the crew, and de- 
termine, please God, they will have 
them safe yet. They hoist sail, and 
try and sheer the boat to the ship. 
In vain: sea after sea breaks over 
them; the boat is thrown by the 
broken seas in all directions, some- 
times the coxswain feels as if he 
would be thrown bodily forward on 
the men, as the waves lift her almost 
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end on end. Again and again are 
they buried beneath the water; but 
after each time the boat floats buoy- 
antly, and the men bear up bravely, 
and all are once more ready for a 
fresh struggle. They labor on, but 
in vain; they get the oars out, the 
waves take them and send them 
leaping from the rowlocks, and out 
of the men’s hands ; they must give 
it up for this time. All their 
thoughts are for the poor shipwreck- 
ed crew, and the bitter, bitter disap- 
pointment they must feel. Again 
they cheer to them, and shout to 
them “ to keep their hearts up, they 
will soon be at them again” and 
then make the best of their way to 
the steamer. They have failed in, 
their first attempt. The steamer 
again tows them into position, and 
they make boldly into the wreck for 
the second time; they steer as near 
to the stern as possible, avoiding the 
danger of being washed over it on to 
the’ deck of the vessel, and thus 
crushed to pieces; they get nearer 
than they did before, and hope to get 
alongside, but again they are over- 
whelmed in the rush of a fearful sea, 
buried in its deluge of broken water, 
and the boat is once more hurled 
away by the force of the waves many 
yards from the vessel; the anchor 
holds, but the tide is running more 
strongly than ever, and right away 
from the ship, and so it is hopeless 
for them to attempt to get any near- 
er to her. The tide has risen, and is 
nearly at its height; the vessel is 
still more over on her side; the deck 
is completely under water, the top 
of the deck-house is just above the 
sea; the’crew have lashed a spar 
across the mizen shrouds, and are all 
clinging to it, while the wild waves 
rush, and beat*over them continual- 
ly. It is with terrible agony that 
the poor crew witness the second 
failure of the life-boat: ‘She will 
never come again,’”’ says the cap- 
tain; “the men cannot do it, the 
life must have been washed and 
beaten out of them.” Great is their 
astonishment to find that no sooner 
does the life-boat clear herself of the 
water that seemed to drown her—no 
sooner do the men free themselves 
from the rush of foam which has for 
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a time overwhelmed them—than they 
begin to cheer again, as if only ren- 
dered the more determined by their 
second defeat, the more courageous 
by the difficulties and dangers they 
had endured. And the shipwrecked 
crew, encouraged by the hoarse 
cheers of the exhausted, half-drown- 
ed boatmen, begin again to hope; 
but it is almost against hope. 

The boat is again towed into posi- 
tion by the steamer, and for the 
third time makes in for the wreck. 
They throw the anchor overboard 
farther from the vessel than before, 
give longer scope to the cable, sail 
in well under the ship’s stern, again 
steer as near as possible to her lee- 

uarter, lower the foresail. They 
are within a dozen yards of the ship ; 
the bowman heaves a rope with his 
greatest force, it falls short; the 
boat sweeps on: they check the ca- 
ble, and bring her head to the ship, 
abreast of her, but, unhappily, some 
distance off. 

The captain of the ship had de- 
spaired of the boat being able to 
come in the third time; but when 
he saw her coming, he felt convinced 
it was their last opportunity of being 
saved, and determined that if the 
boat were again swept from the ves- 
sel, he would jump into the sea, and 
try and swim to her. The boat 
comes, and misses ; and the boatmen 
see the captain hastily throw off his 
sea-boots, seize a life-buoy, and pre- 
pare to plunge into the sea: they 
shout to him not to do so—to the 
crew to hold him back. ‘The tide 
in its set off the Sands would sweep 
him away ; the seas would beat his 
life out of him; they will be back 
again soon, and won’t go home with- 
out them.” 

The steamer has followed the boat 
as closely as possible, running down 
the edge of the sands, just clear of 
the broken water. The life-boat has 
swung out to the full length of her 
cable, and is in deep water ; the men, 
upon looking for the steamer, after 
being again beaten for the third time 
from the wreck, find her making in 
towards the boat. The men on board 
the steamer had watched with in- 
creasing anxiety and dismay the 
vain efforts of the life-boat; they 
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grew more and more excited each 
time the boat returned to them, and 
are prepared to run any risk to 
help the life-boat men in their gal- 
lant endeavors, so they make in to- 
wards the life-boat, throw a rope on 
board, and then hope to be able to 
sheer the boat into the wreck. The 
boatmen have hold upon their own 
cable, to which the anchor is attach- 
ed; they gradually draw in upon 
this, while the steamer seeks to tow 
the boat nearer and nearer to the 
vessel, and for the fourth time they 
approach the wreck. 

The steamer ventures into the rage 
of the sea, and her position becomes 
one of great peril; she rolls in the 
trough of the tremendous waves till 
her gunwales are right under water, 
and her men cannot stand on the 
deck ; the foam and spray dash com- 
pletely over her, and tons and tons 
of water deluge her deck; they grad- 
ually approach the vessel; the life- 
boat sheers in, the seas and tide and 
wind catch her in their full power, 
and whirl her away again. A huge 
wave bodily sweeps over the steam- 
er; she is in extreme danger ; the 
life-boat men for the moment fear 
that the wave will swamp her ; roll- 
ing, plunging, burying herself in the 
foaming seas, the steamer bravely 
holds her own, till to remain longer 
is certain death to all; and sorrow- 
fully they have to give it up, and 
make out of the rage of the broken 
water. The life-boat men rejoice to 
see the steamer get clear of the dead- 
ly peril; they are in scarcely less 
danger themselves; they cut the 
steamer’s tow rope, and then find 
that they must cut their own cable 
to avoid being dashed over the 
wreck; and away they go. They 
look at each other; beaten off for 
the fourth time, not one heart fails, 
not one speaks of giving it up, not 
one has such a thought for a mo- 
ment — the only consideration is, 
what next they shall try ; and weak, 
and exhausted, and almost frozen 
with cold, but determined and coura- 
geous as ever, they are only anxious 
for the poor shipwrecked ones, whose 
peril increases each moment, and 
hasten to prepare for a fifth effort 
for their rescue, strong still in their 
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determination, “‘ that they will not 
go home without them.” 5 3 


was breaking up fast. c 
and iron on board; this dead wei 
kept her steady on the Sands, a 
prevented the waves lifting her am 
crashing her down, or she woul 
long since have been torn to fr 
ments; as itis, the decks have burst 
and the lighter portions of her carg 
are being rapidly washed out of her; 
the sea in some places is black wit 
coal-dust, and much wreckage — 
pieces .of her deck and forecastle, 
and fragments of her boats—are 
being rapidly swept away in the rush. 
of the tide. Each time that the men 
on board the steamer and life-boat 
look at the vessel and see the crew 
in the rigging, they think it indeed a 
wondrous mercy that they are still 
safe, and get each moment impressed 
with feelings of deep sympathy forthe 
poor fellows, and with the greatest 
eagerness to dare all to savet hem. 
DanrieEL Reaping, the brave. ané 
long-tried master of the steamer, is 
ill on shore, and so she is in charge 
of JoHN Simpson, the mate; he and 
WILLIAM WHARRIER, the engineer, 
consult as to the possibility of mak- 
ing another effort with the steamer. 
The tide is setting off the Sands with 
such force that they cannot see how 
it is possible for the life-boat to get 
in to the vessel; the crew of the 
steamer are ready to second them in 
any effort they determine to make. 
They get the mortar-apparatus rea- 
dy and hope to approach near enough 
the ship to fire a line into the rigging, 
with which they might haul a rope 
from the vessel, which they can give 
to the life-boat crew, and thus en- 
able the men to pull the boat over 
the tide, and alongside the ship. 
They put the steamer’s head towards 
the wreck, and go ahead cautiously. 
The tide has been flowing some- 
time ; the steamer does not draw 
much water; they are almost with- 
in firing distance: the steamer is 
nearly overrun with the waves; a 
huge roller comes rushing along ; she 
lifts high on its crest, falls down in- 
to the trough, as down the side of a 
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wall, and strikes the Sands heavily. 
‘The engines are instantly reversed ; 
she lifts; and, being a very quick 
and handy boat, at once moves 
= and they are saved from 
shipwreck ; and thus the fifth effort 
‘to save the crew fails. No time is 
lost: at once the steamer heads for 
the life-boat, and makes ready to 
tow her again into position. Again 
‘mot a word—scarcely a thought— 
about past failures; only eagerness 
to commence at once a fresh attempt. 
‘Look out my men ; here is another 
‘rope for you.” “ Allright!” is shout- 
ed as the line is caught, and the haw- 
ser is drawn into the boat. ‘ All 
tight; tow us well to windward; 
‘give us a good position, plenty, of 
room; we must have them this time. 
All fast; away you go; hurrah!” 
‘The men watch the vessel as they 
are being towed past her. ‘‘ Oh!. the 
‘poor fellows, to think we have not 
got them yet.” ‘‘ Well, we have had 
warm work for it.” ‘‘But we will 
save them—we will save. them yet.” 
“Ah! look how that wave buried 
‘them all! There they are again. 
‘Let us give them a cheer, it will 
help them to keep their hearts up ;” 
and, as the boat rose on a wave, they 
shouted, and waved to the ship- 
‘wrecked crew. ‘‘ There! another 
“sea caught her! Look how her 
tInasts begin to swing about, in dif- 
ferent directions too; they are get- 
ting unstepped and loose; she is 
breaking up fast, working all over— 
‘all of a quiver and tremble! Poor 
fellows! poor fellows ! we have not 
a moment to spare—it must soon be 
all over, one’way or other!”. Thus 
the men speak to each other; they 
are in a glow of eagerness and ex- 
citement, and* can scarcely restrain 
themselves to keep quiet. As they 
watch the poor fellows, and time 
after time the rush of wave and 
spray passes, and they can see them 
still clinging on, they feel almost as 
if they could jump at them, to try 
and save them; they lose all sense 
of weakness, cold, and exhaustion. 
One of them said afterwards, ‘‘ We 
were thoroughly warm at our work, 
and felt like lions, as if nothing 
could stop us.” In this spirit they 
consult together how they shall make 
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their next effort. First one plan is 
suggested, and then another; but 
these seem to give no better hope of 
success than those that have been 
already tried. At last a plan is pro- 
posed which must indeed prove res- 
cue to the shipwrecked, or death to 
all. ‘I tell you what, my men: if 
we are going to save those poor fel- 
lows, there is only one way of doing 
it; it must be a case of save all, or 
lose all, that is just it. We must go 
right in upon the vessel, hit her be- 
tween the masts, and throw our an- 
chor over right upon her decks.”— 
“ What a mad-brained trick!” says 
one; “why, the boat would be smash- 
ed to pieces.” ‘ Likely enough ; but 
there is one thing certain, is there 
not ?—and that is, that we are not 
going home and leave those poor fel- 
lows to perish; and I do not believe 
there is any other way of saving 
them, and so we must just try it, and 
God help us and them!” Not a sin- 
gle word, now, against it! What! 
charge in upon the vessel,in that 
mad rage of sea !—Victory or death ! 
Indeed !—Most of the life-boat men 
are married men, with families, lov- 
ed wives and loved little ones de- 
pendent upon them. Thoughts of 
this—tender, heartfelt thoughts of 
this—come to them. ‘ Well, and so 
we have, and have not these poor 
perishing fellows wives and little 
ones too; and are not they perhaps 
thinking of them as much as we are 
thinking of ours: and shall we go 
home without running all danger, 
and doing all we can, and let them 
see us go home to our dear ones, 
while we leave them to perish think- 
ing of theirs? No! please God, that 
shall never be said of us!” Such 
thoughts as these pass through the 
minds of some of them. Among the 
ship’s crew, clinging a few feet above 
the boil of the sea to the loose and 
shaking rigging, there is one who 
guesses their thoughts. All the 
others think it impossible that the 
life-boat can make another effort. 
He encourages his mates. ‘‘I have 
sailed in English ships,” he says. “I 
have often heard about life-boat 
work, and I know they never leave 
any one to perish, as long as they can 
see them ; and they will not leave us.” 
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The boat is towed into position, 
and they make in again for the wreck. 
They get well to windward; they 
are crossing the stern of the vessel. 
A tremendous breaker comes head- 
ing along; ‘Look at that fellow! 
if he catches us, it is all up with us; 
the boat will be dashed high up into 
the masts of the ship.” ‘‘ Hold on 
all!” “Ah! thank God we have 
escaped ; it breaks ahead of us.”— 
“Ready all; be ready all,” shouts 
the coxswain. Every man is at his 
station, some with the halliards in 
hand, others with the anchor ready 
to cast overboard ; past the stern of 
the vessel the boat flies ; down helm ; 
round she comes; down foresail, 
the ship’s lee-gunwale is under wa- 
ter, the boat shoots forward, and hits 
the rail of the vessel with a shock 
that almost throws all from their 
posts, as she literally, for a moment, 
leaps on board the vessel; over with 
thé anchor; it falls on the vessel’s 
deck ; all the crew are in the mizen 
shrouds; they cannot get to: the 
boat; a fearful rush is between them 
and it. Again and again the boat 
thumps with shocks that almost 
shake the men from their hold; the 
seas are rushing completely over 
them, the boat is carried away from 
the vessel. ‘Hurrah! the anchor 
holds; veer out'the cable; steadily, 
my men, steadily; do not disturb 
the anchor more than you can help ; 
we shall have them now, we shall 
have them ; let her have a little more 
cable; get your grappling-hook ; 
throw it over that line; there you 
have it ;” and they haul on board a 
line which had been attached to a 
cork fender, and thrown from the 
vessel early in the day, but which 
the boatmen had never before been 
able to reach. 

They get the boat straight ; haul 
in slowly upon both ropes ; cheer to 
the crew ; ‘‘ Hurrah, my mates, hur- 
rah !” All is joy and excitement ; 
but steady, attention to orders ; now 
the boat is abreast the mizen-rig- 
ging, where the men are. ‘‘ Down 
helm!” the boat sheers in; ‘ Haul 
in upon the ropes ; handsomely, my 
men, handsomely ;” the boat jumps 
forward, hits the ship heavily with 
her stem, crashes off a large piece of 
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her forefoot. The men are for a me 
ment thrown down with the shock; ; 
up they leap, two men jump on 10) 
the bow gunwale and seize hold of 
the captain of the vessel, who sor 
nearly dead, drag him in over the: 
bows; two of the sailors jump on! 
board ; ‘‘ Hold on all! hold on!” i 
tremendous sea rolls over them ; the: 
boat is washed away from the ves-- 
sel; the anchor still holds; in they’ 
sheer the boat again ; they make the: 
ropes fast, and fasten the boat along 
side to the shrouds: they will not be: 
washed away again until they have: 
all the crew on board. A man jumps. 
for the boat; she falls in the trough | 
of the sea; the man falls between 
the boat and the rigging; a second 
more, and the boat will be on the 
top of him, crushing him against the 
rail of the vessel, upon which the 
keel of the boat strikes heavily ; two 
boatmen seize him, they are nearly 
dragged overboard, they are caught 
hold of in time, and all three are 
pulled into the boat; up she flies 
and crashes against the spar in the 
rigging. “Jumpin, men; for your 
lives, jump in!” Now all are on 
board, all on board; cut the lash- 
ings; cut the cable, up helm, up 
foresail. The seas catch the boat 
and bear her away from the vessel; 
away she goes with a bound, flyin 
through the broken water. Tha 
God, thank God! all are saved at 
last ! Saved at last! ; 
The boat is through the breakers, 
out into deep water; the men have 
time to look at each other—and how 
gladly, how fondly they do so!—all 
is gladness, and thankfulness, and 
cheerfulness ; they shake hands, the 
rescued and the rescuers, time after 
time ; the crew of the steamer greet 
them with cheers! Who can de- 
scribe the joy they all feel at the 
successful ending of their long bat- 
tle with terrible danger and threat- 
ened death! They lift the captain 
on board the steamer; he is thor- 
oughly exhausted ; they carry him 
into the engine-room, and, in the 
warmth there, do their best to re- 
vive him, and he soon recovers.— 
The sailors will not leave the life- 
boat. ‘No! no! you saved us! 
you saved us! you had plenty, plen- 
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ty trouble ; we thought you never do 
it. We stop with you, we stop with 
you!” Itis thus the mate answers 
in broken English, when they tell 
im the crew would be more com- 
fortable on board the steamer. The 
life-boat men often find the men 
whom they have saved thus refuse 
to leave the boat; it is a sort of 
simple expression of gratitude, as if 
to go would be to desert their new 
friends, who had done so much for 
them. 

In Ramsgate the anxiety is very 
great. The steamer and life-boat 
have been out many hours ; nothing 
can be seen of them in the mist that 
hangs over the Sands. ‘Can any- 
thing have happened 2” is the rest- 
less question put from one to anoth- 
er; At about half-past two, hun- 
dreds of people are collected on the 
pier, and, to the great joy of all, the 
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steamer and life-boat are seen speed- 
ing to the harbor; flags are flying 
from the life-boat—a sign of success. 
As they enter the harbor cheer atter 
cheer welcomes them. The crew 
land; they are ten Danish sailors, 
from the Danish barque Awrora Bo- 
realis. They are taken to the Sail- 
or’s Home, and well cared for.— 
Many of them are very weak, and 
can scarcely walk, but they speedily 
recover under the hospitable care 
with which they are greeted, and are 
full of gratitude for the rescue so 
bravely wrought out for them, and 
are all now well able to feel that 
confidence in the untiring courage 
of an English life-boat man, which 
one of them expressed in the height 
of their danger, when he said, ‘They 
will never give us up while they can 
see us }”’ 
(MeMillan’s Magazine.) 
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SHAMS FOR DROWNING MEN. 


BY JAMES 


This startling exposure of the 
“‘\ife-preserver” swindle naturally 
Suggests a serious question. Are the 
cork-jackets, the buoys and the other 
so-called life-preservers, now provid- 
ed for passengers on our own ships 
and steamboats, no more to be de- 
pended upon than those described by 
Mr. Greenwood ? 


At this season of gale and wreck, 
where “‘ the stormy winds do blow,” 
in the dreary night-time, and hear- 
ing them as we hug our pillows, we 
exclaim, ‘‘God help poor souls at 
sea,” permit me to disclose to your 
readers a monstrously cruel and 
heartless cheat systematically im- 
posed on mariners and those who 
make long journeys by sea. 

It concerns what in mockery are 
“in the trade” known as ‘ life- 
buoys.” I may mention that my at- 
tention was directed to this subject 
so long ago as last November twelve- 
month, when that memorable burri- 
cane swept the Island of St. Thom- 
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as, and the sea in its neighborhood, 
causing such appalling devastation 
amongst the shipping thereabouts. 
It was my duty to report the marvel- 
lous escape of a lad named Bailey, 
a ship attached to H. M. S. Rhone, of 
whose crew, numbering nearly 100, 
about a dozen were sayed. Battling 
for his life in the raging waters, Bailey 
was so lucky as to secure a life-buoy 
suddenly vacated by a hapless wreck- 
fellow who, with his body within the 
floating ring, was nipped off at the 
middle by a shark, causing the poor 
wretch to fling up his arms and slip 
through “like a bolt out of its socket,” 
as Master Bailey graphically describ- 
edit. Clinging to the precious buoy, 
Bailey: was carried out to sea, and 
far out of sight and sound of land. 
Night came on, and quite done over 
with fatigue, he fell asleep, and so 
remained until his buoy drifted 
ashore, carrying him with it, and he 
was awoke by the rasping of his legs 
against the shingle. I examined that 
life-buoy, and saw the fair imprint 
of Master Bailey’s stubbly hair on 
the soddened, yellow-painted can- 
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vas, showing where his sleepy head 
had rested. 

As may be easily understood, I at 
once conceived a high respect for 
life-buoys, and resolved, if ever I 
went to sea, to provide myself with 
one, though I had no more money 
left than would secure me a berth in 
the steerage. I shouldn’t have made 
much trouble over the purchase. In 
all seaport towns and in the vicinity 
of the principal docks, there are 
dozens of maritime outfitting ware- 
houses, and all of them sell life- 
buoys, most of them keeping such an 
extensive stock of the article as to 
prove unmistakably the popular faith 
. in, and extensive demand for it. 
Like ‘any other unsuspicious person, 
’ T should have asked for a life-buoy, 

and seeing that it was properly 
branded “‘ warranted cork,” paid for 
it, and carried it away never doubt- 
ing it. 

How wofully I might have miscal- 
culated will presently appear. 

The opening of my eyes to the true 
state of the case is mainly due to a 
well-known life belt and buoy maker 
of Sunderland (Mr. R. Dixon.) — 
Writing to me concerning loss of life 
at sea, he informed me that he had 
grave suspicions of the quality of 
the life-buoys manufactured in Lon- 
don, and supplied to the Jew slop- 
shops. He informed me that he him- 
self had met with life-buoys com- 
posed of the basest materials, and 
sent me some bits of common rush as 
a sample of the interior of one he had 
dissected. He further apprised me 
of the fact that to such an extent had 
this fraud been perpetrated, that a 
very large number of seamen would 
have nothing to do with life-buoys, 
declaring that they would rather go 
down and have done with it, than 
hang in the jaws of death for a few 

hours with the certainty of drowning 
after all, becoming more apparent as 
the treacherous support gradually 
soddened, and sank under their 
weight. 

It was scarcely to be credited that 
so murderous a business as my friend 
hinted at could be commonly pur- 
sued, but I resolved to watch my 
opportunity for testing it, and just 
lately by chance I met a man in the 
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neighborhood of Shadwell who in 
formed me that he was a belt anc 
buoy maker. : 

We had some conversation on 
subject of his trade, and then it came 
out, not only that Mr. Dixon’s sus pi-i 
cions were well founded, but that her 
had not suspected the worst. th 
acandor that contrasted queerly wil 
the villany his statements betrayed 
the Shadwell operative informed me; 
that the buoys which are all stamped 
“warranted corkwood,” are nothin, 
of the kind; ‘‘not one in a dozen.” 
‘‘You couldn’t do it for the money,” 
said my informant, ‘‘ the Jews such! 
as we work for won’t give more than 
three-and-six or four shillings eae 
for ’em, and how much cork can you 
afford to stuff into ’em for that, ’d 
like to know?” I asked him wha 
he could afford to stuff into his buoys 
at the price, and he replied: ‘‘ Cocoa 
fibre mostly, sometimes straw, some- 
times rushes, same as what the calk- 
ers use ; anything almost does, shay- 
ings, if you have n’t got anything 
better.” He appeared to think that 
it did not matter what the canvas 
covers were stuffed with so long as 
they were well sewn and painted. I 
further inquired as to where the pre- 
cious goods of his manufacture might 
be bought, and he replied shortly, 
“ Anywhere.” And it seemed that 
this was perfectly true. 

The neighborhoods of Shadwell, 
Ratcliff, and Poplar were visited, 
and at each place at a seaman’s slop- 
shop a “‘ good life-buoy” was inquir- 
ed for and bought. One was branded 
“warranted corkwood,” one ‘all 
cork,” and the third simply bore the 
word ‘‘ warranted.” They ranged in 
price from six shillings to seven-and- 
sixpence. ‘They were all three car- 
ried home and dissected with the fol- 
lowing results. 

No. 1 (‘warranted corkwood,”) 
when its flimsy yellow skin was slit, 
was discovered to consist bodily of 
straw, sparely covered with cork 
shavings for the satisfaction, it is 
presumed, of any cautious mariner 
who might feel disposed to risk a like 
slit in his purchase so as to make sure 
of its quality before he paid for it. 

No. 2 (“warranted”) was stuffed 
with rushes. 


No. 3 (“all cork”) cork chips and 

hes, about twenty per cent of the 
‘ormer and eighty of the latter. 
_ To test the buoyant capability of 
he three detected impostors, they 
ere placed in water, a weight of ten 
pounds being attached to each. 

_ This was the result :— 

» “ Warranted corkwood :” Sank in 
an. hour. 

_ “ Warranted :” Stood the test for 
nearly two hours and then succumb- 


: “A cork,” floated for four hours, 
“a then sank from view. 

Here is a pretty revelation! In 
our inbred love for the sea and all 
that pertains to it,,in this more than 
in any other direction do our sym 
pathy and charity extend. An ap- 
peal for funds to float a lifeboat on 
any dangerous coast is seldom or 
never made in vain. We have hearty 
despising for all “crimps,” and “‘long 
shore” sharks, who prey on the sea- 
man and fleece him of his hard earn- 
ings.. But of all men, none is to be so 
utterly abhorred as the ‘ wrecker,” 
the cold-blooded villain who, by 
means of false lights and signals, be- 
trays a vessel to certain destruction 
for the sake of such plunder as the 
shattered hulk. and the bodies of 
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drowned men may yield. What, 
then, must be our opinion of the man 
who, for the sake of an extra profit 
of half-a-crown, consigns a fellow- 
creature to the lingering torture of 
death by gradual drowning? Tobe 
sure, it may often happen that, cast 
on the face of the wilderness of wa- 
ter, the possessor of a life-btoy de- 
serving the name may in the end be 
worse off than the man whe has no 
such hope left him out of the wreck 
of his ship, and ‘goes down, and 
have done with it;” but who, since 
this wretched imposture began, may 
reckon the instances, of desperate 
hope all unexpectedly mocked to 
death, of life lost that would have 
been saved, had the promise that the 
treacherous buoy held out but proved 
true? Nay, how many men, and 
women too,—emigrant mothers bear- 
ing up their little children in the 
fathomless waters,—have been cheat- 
ed out of their lives by abandoning 
the spar or plank for the more hope- 
ful-looking ring of stuffed canvas, 
“(warranted solid corkwood,” but 
which is no more than straw and 
rags, and soddens and sinks, drag- 
ging the clingers with it?—Hnglish 
Paper. 
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HOW THE FLORIDA KEYS WERE FORMED. 


BY MRS. AGASSIZ. 


_ Just outside the lower extremity of 
Florida are a number of islands,— 
the eastenrmost almost touching the 
main land, while the western lie a 
little farther off. 

In consequeyee of this peculiarity 
in their disposition, the space left be- 
tween these islands and the Florida 
coast, marked on the map as mud 
flats, is broad and open at the western 
outlet, but almost close towards the 
east. It is important to remember 
the form of this broad intervening 
space, stretching between the keys 
and the main-land, because the nar- 
rower and more shallow end may 
easily be filled up with sand, mud, &c. 
If you will look at the map, you ‘will 
see, by the flats at the eastern end of 
this once open channel, that such a 


process is actually going on. In fact, 
a current sets toward the channel, 
drifting into itsand, mud, and débris 
of all sorts. 

1 hope to show you how these flats, 
gradually consolidated into dry land, 
will at last make a bridge between 
the islands and the lower extremity 
of Florida, uniting them solidly to- 
gether, so that the former will cease 
to be islands and will become a part 
of the main-land. 

Indeed, we shall find that Florida 
herself, so far as her structure is 
known, is only a sucession of such 
rows of islands as now lie outside her 
southern shore, united together, by 
flats exactly like those accumulating 
at this moment between the present 
islands and the coast. These islands 
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are called the Keys of Florida, and 
are distinguished from one another 
by a variety of appellations, such as 
Sand Key, Key West, Indian Key, 
Long Key, and the like. They are 
of various sizes; some—like Key 
West, for instance—are large inhabi- 
ted islands, planted with fruit and 
flower gardens, where cocoa-nuts and 
other palms, orange-trees, and ban- 
anas, gaow in great luxuriance, while 
others are mere barren rocks scarcely 
rising above the surface of the ocean, 
washed over by the waves, and whol- 
ly destitute of verdure. 

Suppose now that in fancy we sail 
out from the keys on their seaward 
side, choosing a bright, calm day 
when the surface of the ocean is still. 
The waters of that region are always 
remarkably clear; and under such 
influences of sky and atmosphere 
they are so transparent that the bot- 
tom may be seen at a considerable 
depth, distinct as a picture under 
glass. 

Sailing southward to a distance of 
some four or five miles from the keys, 
we find ourselves in the neighborhood 
of a rocky wall rising from the ocean 
bottom. As we approach it, if we 
look over the side of the boat, we 
shall see that we are passing over 
a floating shrubbery, a branching 
growth spreading in every direction, 
its lighter portions swaying gently 
with the movement of the sea. It is 
not green, like land shrubbery, but 
h s a variety of soft, bright hues, 
—purple, rosy, amethyst, yellow, 
brown, and orange. If circumstan- 
ces are favorable, and the water crys- 
tal-clear, as it sometimes is, we shall 
have glimpses of bright-colored fishes 
swimming in and out amid this tang- 
led thicket, or here and there we may 
discern a variety of sea-anemones 
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their soft feathery fringes fully 
panded. a: 

This wonderful growth over which 
we have imagined ourselves to be 
sailing is the top of a coral wall.— 
Reaching the surface of the water ¢ 
intervals, it forms little rocky islandd 
here and there, divided from each 
other by open channels, through soma 
of which vessels of considerable size 
may pass. This wall is in fact a re+ 
petition of the same process as that 
which has formed the inner row of 
keys, though in a more. incomplete: 
stage ; it is built up by coral animals 
from the sea bottom. Wherever cir- 
cumstances are, most favorable te 
their developemnt, there they grow 
most rapidly. In such spots they 
bring the wall to the sea level sooner 
than in others. : 

This done, however, the work of the 
coral animals ceases, because they 
cannot live out of water. But in con- 
sequence of a certain process of decay 
and decomposition, such a wall—or 
coral reef, as it is called—is sur- 
rounded by coral sand and frag- 
ments worn away from it by the ae- 
tien of the sea. 

Materials of this sort, mixed with 
sea-weed, broken shells, &c., soon 
gather upon the top of the reef wher- 
ever the coral growth has brought it 
to the sea level.’ By degrees a soil is 
collected upon such spots, raising 
them more and more above the sur- 
face of the water. In this way the 
islands have been formed which we 
call the Keys of Florida; and in the 
same way the little patches now rising 
highest on the summit of the Reef 
will enlarge gradually into more and 
more extensive islands, though at 
present many of them are scarcely 
visible above the water level.—Ouwr 
Young Folks for March. ; 


> 
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THE DEATH VALLEY. 


Among the wonders of our Pacific 
slope are many weird and terrible 
things, and not the least of them is 
the frequently mentioned ‘ Death 
Valley,” which is thus described‘ by 
a correspondent of the Philadelphia 


Press, writing from Camp Cody, on 
the Mojave river in California: 
‘Kighty miles north-west of this 
camp is the well known and much- 
dreaded Death Valley. It is said 
to be lower thar the level of the sea, 


id wholly destitute of water. Mr. 
ears, our intelligent guide, who 
sited this remarkable valley sever- 
_ times, gave me the following ac- 
yunt of it, with the reason for its ter- 
blename: The valley is some fifty 
iles long by thirty in breadth, and 
ve at two points, it is wholly en- 
reled by mountains, up whose steep 
des it is impossible for any but ex- 
ert climbers to ascend. It is devoid 
fvegetation, and the shadow of bird 
tr wild beast never darkened its 
rhite, glaring sand. In the early days, 
rains of emigrants bound for Califor- 
ia passed, under the direction of 
uides, to the south of Death Valley, 
y what is now known as the ‘old 
formon road.’ In the year 1850 a 
irge train, with some three hundred 
migrants, mostly from Illinois and 
lissouri, came south from Salt Lake, 
uided by a Mormon. When near 
Yeath Valley a dissent broke out in 
part of the train, and twenty-one 
ymilies came to the conclusion that 
he Mormon knew nothing about the 
ountry, so they appointed one of 
leir number a leader, and broke off 
‘om the main party. This leader de- 
rmined to turn due west; -so with 
eople and wagons and flocks he tra- 
elled for three days, and then de- 
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scended into the broad valley whose 
tremendous mirage promised water. 
They reached the centre, but only 

the white glaring sand, bounded lay 
the scorched peaks, met their gaze on 
every hand. Around the valley they 
wandered, and one by one the mem 
died, and the panting flocks stretched 
themselves in death under the hot; 
sun. Then the children crying fon: 
water, died at their mothers breasts,, 
and with swollen tongues and burn-: 
ing vitals the mothers followed. Wag- 
on after wagon was abandoned, and. 
strong men tottered, and raved and 

died. After a week’s wandering, a, 
dozen survivors found some water in. 
the hollow of arock in the mountains.. 
It lasted but a short time, then all 

perished but two, who, through some 
miraculous means got out of the val- 
ley and followed the trail of their 
former companions. Highty-seven 

persons, with hundreds of animals, 

perished in this fearful place, and 
since then the name of Death Valley 
has been applied to it. Mr. Spears 
says that when he visited it last win- 

ter, after the lapse of eighteen years, 

he found the wagors still complete, 
the iron work and tires bright, and 
the sbrivelled skeletons lying in 
many places side by side.” 


THE DARIEN CANAL. 


& 
The executive government of the 
nited States has adopted the enter- 
rise, has provided for a full, satis- 
tory and final survey preparatory 
the construction of the canal, and 
now negotiating with the republic 
F Colombia for its consent to the un- 
srtaking. Thtse preliminary steps 
ave been and will be taken, not on 
ie sole responsibility of the govern- 
ent, but on the strength of assur- 
aces that the $100,000,000 estimat- 
1 as the cost of the canal will be 
rthcoming, when wanted, from pri- 
ate sources. Mr. Seward has re- 
ained from indicating the probable 
rms upon which the concession 
ill be made by the republic of Co- 
mmbia. Upon this interesting and 
uportant point some light may be 


shed by the United States diplomatic 
correspondence for 1867, just pub- 
lished. 
Referring to p. 824, vol. 2 of that 
work, we find a decree passed by the 
Colombian Congress in 1867, fixing 
the basis for the concession of the 
privilege of making a canal across 
the Isthmus. The conditions there 
set down may be modified somewhat 
by negotiation, but it is not improb- 
able that the main features will be 
preserved. Of these the most ma- 
terial are as follows. The duration 
of the privilege shall be 99 years, 
reckoning from the day on which the 
canal may be opened to public ser- 
vice in whole or in part. Fourteen 
years shall be the maximum time 
given from the date of the concession, 


, 
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for the completion of the work. The 
canal shall have breadth and depth 
sufficient for steam or sailing vessels 
of the highest tonnage now used, the 
“Great Eastern” alone excepted. 
The ports at each end of the canal 
shall be free and open to the com- 
merce of all nations, and no duties 
on imports shall be collected except 
on merchandise intended for con- 
sumption in the republic of Colombia. 
The ports and the waters of the canal 
are declared neutral; and the passage 
of war vessels, whose manifest pur- 
pose is to take part in hostilities, is 
forbidden. Passports will not be re- 
quired of passengers except in case 
of wat or internal commotion in the 
republic of Colombia. 

The grantees have the exclusive 
right to fix the tariff of rates; pro- 
vided that they shall not exceed 75 
cents per ton in ballast, $2 on each 
ton of cargo, $10 for each person, and 
one-half of one per cent on gold, 
silver or platinum, coined as money 
or in bars, and on precious stones. 
The prices shall be equal on indivi- 
duals, vessels, merchandise and pro- 
perty of all nations. Ships and mer- 
chandise belonging to or in the ser- 
vice of the republic of Colombia shall 
pass through the canal free of char- 
ges. The grantees shall have for the 
uses of the canal a strip of land along 
its outer bounds, not exceeding 30 
metres wide on each side, but land 
owners along the line shall have the 
free right of easy access to the canal 
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and its ports. The grantees 7 
pay to the Government of Colombig 
for the first 25 years 6 per cent., an 
for the remaining 74 years 8 pe 
cent. of the clear annual profit of th 
enterprise; and this percentage shah 
be guaranteed to be not less than 
$600,000 a year. The Governmen 
of Colombia and the grantees mus 
reciprocally bind themselves to 
range with the Governments of E 
land, Prussia, Holland, France 
the United States of America for ai 
absolute guarantee of the neutralit; 
of the canal by those powers, and th 
sovereignty of the republic of Colom- 
bia over the territory through whieh 
the canal may pass. Such are the 
fundamental conditions of the basis 
upon which Mr. Seward has en- 
deavored to perfect the scheme & 
the canal. 4 
As the decisive survey has yet tc 
be made, it would be premature te 
discuss the claims of the differen 
routes proposed. The Isthmus varies 
in width from 474 to 114 miles, ane 
has been explored in nearly all its 
parts with a view to the constructioz 
of a ship canal. The new surveyor: 
who are to go out there will fine 
their labors rendered comparatively 
easy by reference to the reports 0 
Messrs. Gisborne, Strain, Prevost 
Trautwine, Porter, Lane, Kennish 
and later still of Lieutenants Craver 
and Michler, who have investigatec 
the problem under thé authority ©: 
the United States. 
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THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 


A distinguished German traveler, 
Professor Robert Von Schlagentwit 
who has spent years in explorirg 
Central Asia, is now in New York, 
and is giving some most interesting 
lectures on his expedition. In one 
heintroduced his hearers into Thibet, 
the most elevated country in the 
world. He said that very erroneous 
views had existed regarding it. Hum- 
boldt aiready had endeavored to cor- 
rect the idea that it was formed by a 
series of plateaus. Thibet is a val- 
Jey running parallel with the Hima- 


layas, and it was one of the mostin 
teresting valleys upon the earth. Th 
lowest point lies 6,000 feet above th 
level of the sea. The western pat 
is intersected by the Indus., Th 
eastern part is divided from th 
western by a ridge of 15,000 feet. I 
the eastern part are numerous lakes 
sixteen of which contain salt wate: 
The highest lake lies 15,693 feet, an 
the lowest 14,010 feet above the lev 
of the sea. The eastern part of Th: 
bet is still as good as unexplored 
here resides the head of the Budk 
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ona church. The western part is 
etter known. It remains under the 
olitical control of the Chinese, who 
re very anxious to prevent Euro- 
eans from entering the country. In 
he beginning of July the rains sub- 
ided, the snow melted rapidly away, 
nd they set out on their voyage 
vith a large caravan, followed by a 
arge herd of sheep, each of which 
arried a bag of grain weighing trom 
ight to ten pounds. They passed 
he. Utha Dhura, a pass 17,626 feet 
igh. From here they traversed the 
fhungar pass, 17,331 feet high. This 
assage was extremely difficult. Here 
hey met with a cold well at the 
eight of 15,920 feet. In Thibet is 
till a higher one, viz: 17,650 feet, 
vhich is the highest in the world. 
n the European Alps there is noth- 
ng higher than 10,440 feet. Very 
nteresting is also the gradual de- 
rease of vegetation ; only now and 
hen a 1ock is seen like an island 
imid the glaciers, on which phanero- 
yamic plants are found at the height 
yf 22,809 feet. In the Alps these rise 
30 the height of 12,546 feet. Here 
jhey were stopped by Chinese guards. 
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After spending several days with 
their guard, during which time they 
hoped that by their persuasions the 
soldiers would leave them, they fin- 
ally concluded to escape. In the 
depth of night they did so, traveling 
threugh an unknown pass, 14,900 
feet above the level of the sea. He 
witnessed a fair held in the city of 
Garbach, which lies.15,090 feet above 
the sea, and is the capital. Strange 
to say, he met every where numerous 
ruins of temples, houses, and monu- 
ments, relics of a former civilization. 
He describes the Convent Berma, 
which lies 13,457 feet above the sea, 
the highest inhabited spot in the 
world. He showed a picture of it, a 
vast buildingofstone. Itcontainsma- 
ny conchs and musical instruments 
made of bones; many monks be- 
queathing their legs during their life- 
time to be used as trumphets when 
they are dead! The prayer-machine 
is here brought to perfection, being 
turned by a large wheel driven by 
water power! While the machine 
turns off the prayers at the rate of 
two a minute, the monks occupy 
their time in playing cards! 


OS 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TELEGRAPH. 


_At the banquet given to Professor 
Morse, in recognition of his eminent 
services to science, through the in- 
vention of the telegraph, a speech of 
creat beauty and eloquence was made 
by the poet and editor, William Cul- 
len Bryant, concluding with a feli- 
citous compliment to Cyrus W. Field, 
for his enterprise and energy in lay- 
ing the Atlantic Cable, and with a 
suggestive allusion to the proof aftord- 
ed, by the great discovery, of the im- 
mortality of the soul. He said: 

_ ‘‘There is one view of this great in- 
vention of the electric telegraph which 
impresses me with awe. Beside us 
at this board, along with the illus- 
trious man whom we are met to ho- 
nor, and whose name will go down to 
the latest generations of civilized 
man, sits the gentleman to whose 


clearsighted perseverance, and to 
whose energy — an energy which 
knew no discouragement, no weari- 
ness, no pause—we owe it that the 
telegraph cable has been laid which 
connects the Old world with the New 
through the Atlantic Ocean. My ima- 
gination goes down to the chambers 
of the middle sea, to those vast 
depths, where reposes the mystic 
wire on beds of coral, among forests 
of tangle, or on the bottom of dim 
blue gulfs strewn with the bones of 
whales and sharks, skeletons of 
drowned men, and ribs and masts of 
foundered barks, laden with wedges 
of gold never to be coined, and pipes 
of the choicest vintages of earth nev- 
er to be tasted. Through these wat- 
ery solitudes, among the fountains 
of the great deep, the abode of per- 
petual silence, never visited by liv-~ 
ing human presence and beyond the 
sight of human eye, there are gliding 
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to and fro, by night and by day, in 
light and in darkness, in calm and in 
tempest, currents of human thought 
borne by the electric pulse which 
obeys the bidding of man. That 
slender wire thrills with the hopes 
and fears of nations; it vibrates to 
every emotion that can be awakened 
by any event affecting the welfare of 
the human race. A volume of con- 
temporary history passes every hour 
of the day from one continent to the 
other. An operator on the continent 
of Europe gently touches the keys of 
an instrument in his quiet room, a 
message is shot with the swiftness 
of light through the abysses of the 
sea, and before his hand is lifted from 
the machine the story of revolts and 
revolutions, of monarchs dethroned 
and new dynasties set up in their 
place, of battles and conquests and 
treaties of peace, and of great states- 
men fallen in death, lights of the 
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world gone out and new Juminaried 
glimmering on the horizon, is writte: 
down in another quiet room on thi 
other side of the globe. F! 
I see in the circumstances which : 
have enumerated, a new proof of thi 
superiority of mind to matter, of thi 
independent existence of that part c 
our nature which we call the spirit 
when it can thus subdue, enslave 
and educate the subtlest, the mos 
active, and in certain of its manifest 
ations, the most intractable and ter 
rible of the elements, making it & 
our hands the vehicle of thought 
and compelling it to speak ever 
language of the civilized world.” 
infer the capacity of the spirit for 
separate state of being, its inde 
structible essence, and its noble des 
tiny, and I thank the great discoy 
erer whom we have assembled t 
honor for this confirmation of m: 
faith.” z 
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CLOCK-TICKS PASSING OVER SIX THOUSAND MILES OF TELEGRAPH 


TIME OCCUPIED BY ELECTRIC SIGNALS IN PASSING FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO 
BOSTON AND BACK. . 


The particulars of an interesting 
telegraphic experiment are given by 
the Buffalo Cowrier as follows : 


“For the purpose of arriving at 
the difference in mean time between 
San Francisco and Boston, the wires 
of the Western Union ‘Telegraph 
‘Company have nightly been connect- 
ed for nearly a month past from one 
side of the continent to the other ; 
and the ticking of a chronometer in 
Cambridge University has been ob- 
served and recorded in San Francis- 
co with a most remarkable degree of 
accuracy. ‘This is done by connect- 
ing the pendulum of the chronometer 
at Cambridge with the wire in such 
a manner that the main circuit is 
broken, and instantly closed again at 
every beat or tick of the timepiece. 

“At any time during an evening 
of the past month a visitor to the 
operating rooms of the Western 
Union Telegraph office in this city 
might have heard one of the little 
instruments beating the measured 


time of the sixtieth part of a minute 
with the monotony and regularity 
a chronometer itself. Tick! tick 
tick! One, two, three, four, fiv: 
minutes elapse, and then the littl 
monitor ceases. Back comes the an 
swer from San Francisco to Boston 
“All right ; your second signals cam. 
good, and have been recorded for fiv: 
minutes. Go ahead five minute 
more!’ Again, tick! tick! tick! fo 
five minutes, and then San Francise 
says again: ‘All right. Are yo 
ready to take my signals?’ An 
the answer from Boston is: ‘ Yes 
go ahead!’ Tick! tick! tick! say 
San Francisco for the allotted fiv 
minutes, and Boston says, in hi 
turn, ‘ All right!’ 2 
“But notwithstanding the spee 
with which these pulsations of 
clock fly from one side of our conti 
nent to the other, it is known there i 
a loss of time in the transmissioz 
How to arrive at this loss and meas 
ure it is the next question. Nothin 
easier ; a second wire is switched in 
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0 place, a ‘repeater’ added at Bos- 
on, and, presto! ’tis done. Now the 
lock-ticks made at San Francisco 
ush on the wings of light over the 
hree thousand miles of wire to Bos- 
on, and back again to San Francisco 
ver the ‘second wire, and record 
hemselves at the point of starting, 
o something less than sixty seconds 
f time, having, in the interval, tra- 
ersed six thousand miles. Last 
ight (February 28) witnessed the 
uccessful completion of this last ex- 
eriment, and the flight of electricity 
ras actually measured, so to speak, 
8 easily as one measures a yard of 
suslin. 

“‘ Never before in the world’s his- 
ry has such a wonderful feat been 
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attempted, and that this has been 
brought to a successful conclusion is 
due entirely to the beautiful working 
of the Western Union Company’s 
wires, together with the assidious at- 
tention and superior ability of its 
employees. Trace the route on the 
map, and mark the immense d'stan- 
ces so lightly glided over by the sub- 
tle fluid. 

“ Theroute is from Boston, through 
Albany, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Omaha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, and 
Virginia City to San Francisco, and 
this route is of course doubled, form- 
ing for all practical purposes but a 
single circuit. The places in italics 
indicate where repeaters are used to 
form the double circuit.” 


Ot 


RULES FOR GOVERNING RIVER PILOTS. 


Recent terrible accidents have 

rought out and rendered especially 
teresting the following revised 
ules which have been adopted by 
ne. Board of Supervising Inspec- 
OTs : 
“Rule I. When steamers are ap- 
roaching each other, the signal for 
assing shall be one sound of the 
feam whistle to keep to the right, 
nd two sounds of the steam whistle 
) keep to theleft. These signals are 
» be made first by the ‘ascending 
beamer. Ifthe dangers of navigation, 
arkness of the night, narrowness of 
he channel, or any other causes, 
ender it necesary for the decending 
oat to take the other side, she can 
oso by making the necessary sig- 
als, and the ascending steamer must 
overn herself accordingly. These 
ignals to be observed by all steam- 
rs either day or night. 

Rule I. Should steamers be likely 
) pass near each other, and these 
ignals should not be made and an- 
wered by the time such boats shall 
ave arrived atthe distance of 800 
ards from each other, the engines of 
oth boats shall be stopped: or 
hould the signal be given and not 
roperly understood from any cause 
rhatever, both boats shall be backed 
ntil their headway shall be ‘fully 


checked, and the engines shall not 
be again started ahead untill the 
proper signals are made, answered 
and understood. 

Rule III. When tvo boats are 
about to enter a narrow channel at the 
same time, the ascending boat shall 
be stopped below such channel until 
the descending boat shall have pass- 
ed through it, but should two boats 
unavoidably meet in such a channel, 
then it shall be the duty of the pilot 
of the ascending boat to make the 
proper signals, and when answered 
by the descending boat, to lie as close 
as posible to the side of the channel 
the exchange of signals may have 
determined as allowed by Rule First, 
and either stop the engines or move 
them so as only to give the boat 
steerage way, and the pilot of the 
desending boat shall cause his boat 
to be worked slowly until he has 
passed the ascending boat. 

Rule: TV.—When a steamer is as- 
cending and running close on a bar 
or shore, the pilot shall in no case 
attenpt to cross the river when a de- 
scending boat shall be so near that 
it would be possible for a collision 
to ensue therefrom. 

Rule V.—No pilot of a descending 
steamer shall run down any island 
chute which is not the usual channel | 
of the river—except such chutes as 
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are designated by these rules, or may 
hereafter be designated by the board 
of supervising inspectors. 

Rule’ VI.—When any steamer, 
whether ascending or descending, is 
nearing a short bend or point, where, 
from any cause, a steamer aproach- 
ing in an opposite direction cannot 
be seen at a distance of 600 yards, 
the pilot of such steamer, when he 
shall have arrived within 600 yards 
of that bend or point, shall give a 
signal by one long sound of his steam 
whistle as a notice to any steamer 
that my be approaching ; and should 
there be any approaching steamer 
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OUR LIGHT-HOUSES. : 


We have more miles of inland na- 
vigation and a greater extent of sea- 
coast than any other nation, with the 
smallest number of light-houses. We 
are annually afflicted with more than 
our proportion of wrecks, and yet 
possess fewer life-boats than any 
other maritime power, and have no 
organized force of salvors. We have 
the highest tariffs, and consequently 
the greatest number of smugglers, 
with the smallest number of custom- 
officers, and no coast-guardsmen. 

The sacrifice of life and property 
by conflagrations, railway and simi- 
lar disasters on land, although very 
heavy, is comparatively insignificant 
if compared to the losses on our lakes, 
rivers, and sea-coasts, from causes 
which might be largely prevented. 
We have guarded against the lesser 
evil and shut our eyes to the greater. 
While the fire brigades of tho various 
cities are large, and the railway force 
ample, the officers of the United 
States light-house establishment, the 
life-boatmen, the salvors or wreck- 
ers, and the customs detectives are 
really insignificant in numbers, and 
almost wholly without organization. 
—Commodore W. B. Shubrick, as 
Chairman of the United States Light- 
House Board, reports the number of 
light-stations existing on March 31, 
1868, to be 486, with 695 keepers and 
assistants, directed and controlled by 
12 inspectors, a8 many engineers, and 
10 members and clerks of the Board 
in the office at Washington. The 
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within hearing of such signal, it sha! 
be the duty of the pilot thereof + 
answer such signal by one lon 
sound of his steam whistle, whe: 
both boats shall be navigated wit: 
the proper precautions, as requires 
by preceding rules. H 

Rule VII.— When a steamer i 
running in a fog or thick weather, 
shall be the duty ofthe pilot to soun 
his steam whistle at intervals no 
exceeding two minutes. gq 

Rule V111.—Doubts or fears of mis 
understanding signals may be ex 
pressed by several short sounds ¢ 
the whistle in quick succession. 


~ 
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whole force is maintained, accordit: 
to the report of Controller Brodheac 
of the Treasury Department, at th 
annual cost of about $2,194,651 1é 
or about $4,500 per light. Thre 
hundred and sixty-six of these light 
are along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pz 
cific coasts ; but 45 of them were es 
tinguished during the rebellion, am 
have never been relighted. The re 
mainder are along the Hudson Rive 
the only inland stream in the county 
which is lighted along its ‘entix 
course. The highest light is visib! 
at sea for only the distance of twenty 
eight miles, and that one is on th 
Pacific. Under our incomplete sy: 
tem our harbors and coasts are as dar 
as the boldest river-thief and smuggle 
could wish; the line of coast betwee 
the lights is never patrolled, and x 
look-out to sea is ever kept for er 
dangered vessels. The light-hous 
keepers are under no surveillance 
they are really trusted to perform the 
highly important duties with onl 
quarterly inspections. And then tk 
various inspection districts are § 
large, and the inspecting force 

small, that not only are the keepe 
not constantly watched, but often n 
examined for months. The regulati 

time for visiting each light-station 

once a quarter, but the inspectin 
force is so inadequate that anew ru 
of the Board has been lately adopte 
extending the term to suit the inspe 
tors’ convenience.—W. F. G. SHank 
in Harper's Magazine, 


Napa 


. Number of Wrecks. 


The following table of wrecks of 
American vessels for the past eleven 
years, may be relied on as accurate, 
the figures having been obtained 
from owners and insurance agents 


interested in tlhe lost vessels: 
| 


Year. No. Value. 

1 BOS Se ae ee 305 $8,897,665 
1859 (9 mouths) ........... 300 8,389,271 
eveo0 (11 months) ...------. 405 12,011,030 
epee bere ow 558 17,367,100 
. eS ee eee 452 12,765,060 
NEE La gee pe 452 20,531,800 
Oia eel ah eee ee 495 20,449,850 
“ED 44 gis eS eS ee 502 33,795,300 
oo en ee eee 571 31,056, 100 

PER Met ic Ne caer eta aie sale 536 21,742,200 
ice (9 months) ..-..:----- 257 11,698,500 


$198, 702,876 


These figures are enormous, and if 
they were accompanied by the num- 
bers of lives lost would be appalling. 
The average of vessels lost or partly 
lost, it will be seen, is over 35 a 
month, or one a day ; in money, the 
average loss, nearly $1,500,000 a 
month, or $50,000 a day. Enormous 
as this may seem, it is but an insig- 
nificant portion of the total casualties 
of the whole world. In the year’1866, 
when the total loss of American ship- 
ping was 571 vessels, the total ca- 
sualties of all countries was 11,711. 
In 1867 our loss was 536 out of a to- 
tal loss of 12,513 vessels. Of course 
many of these are but partial losses. 
Those which attract attention by 
their magnitude and appalling char- 
acter are but a small portion of the 
whole number. 


Total, 10 years 5 months. 4,883 


=> <> _____ 


United States Observatory at Salt Lake. 


The Deseret News says: ‘‘ An ob- 
servatory is biilding for and under 
the direction of George W. Dean of 
the United States Coast Survey, in 
Salt Lake City, to obtain an exact 
meridian, and for the purpose of de- 
termining the difference of longitude 
at ‘specified points across the conti- 
nent from Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to San Francisco, California. He has 
established an intermediate station 
at Omaha, Nebraska, 1,500 miles west 
of Cambridge, and is establishing an- 
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other in Salt Lake, 1,000 miles west 
of Omaha, and a little under 900 miles 
east of San Francisco. To obtain the 
requisite blocks, for the purposes 
required, Brigham Young has to send 
teams to Weber Kanyon, and bring 
blocks a distance of sixty miles. 


———_—<_-<___—_ 


A New Anchor. 


Mr. FREDERICK WITTRAM of San 
Francisco, (now in New York City) 


has invented an anchor which is 
quite unlike all others heretofore 
used. When it is not in use, the 


flukes lie enfolded within the body 
of the iron. But when thrown over- 
board, the flukes swing out, and no 
matter how it falls upon the bo tom, 
one or the other of the flukes is sure 
to take hold, so that it is impossible 
for this kind of anchor to drag, as 
the old ones were liable to do. From 
repeated experiments, it is regarded 
by nautical men as superior to any- 
thing before known. 


i 0 << 
A Sailor’s Marriage Fee. 


Rev. Dr.. M—— once married a 
sailor, who, as he was leaving the 
house, put a coin into his hand. It 
proved to be an old-fashioned copper 
cent. The doctor thought it was 
rather queer, and an exception to the 
proverbial generosity of seamen, but 
soon dismissed the subject from his 
mind. Three years elapsed, when 
his door bell rang one morning, and 
the identical sailor appeared with a 
chest of tea, a bag of coffee, and some 
tropical fruits. ‘‘ You remember 
marrying me,” said he, ‘‘and you 
remember that you then prayed 
that Betsy would make me a good 
wife. I knew not whether ‘your 
prayer would be heard, or whether I 
had or had not made a "good bargain. 
But it was heard; Betsy is a first- 
rate gal; has been true to me; and ' 
now, returning from a long and pros- 
perous voyage, I have brought the 
marriage fee, which I want you to 
accept;” which the doctor failed 
not to do, with hearty thanks to the 
giver. 
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Ida Lewis. 
THE GRACE DARLING OF AMERICA. 


Two weeks since, toward the close 
of a stormy March afternoon, Ida 
Lewis, the intrepid daughter of the 
Lime Rock light-keeper, in Newport 
(R. I.) harbor performed a deed that 
places her side by side, in point of 
self-sacrificing courage, with Grace 
Darling and rounds a career of even 
greater usefulness in the saving of 
human life. The rain fell that day 
in blinding torrents, and the gale 
drove the waves across the harbor 
with a fury that taxed the full 
strength and skill of the most ex- 
perienced boatmen. In the midst of 
this storm, a reckless boy, scarcely 
fourteen years old, who had somehow 
obtained possession of one of the 
smallest and most unsafe sailboats 
in the harbor, succeeded in persuad- 
ing two soldiers, Sergeant James 
Adams, and Private John McLaugh- 
lin, to let him carry them across from 
the city, whither they had gone to 
make some purchases, to Fort Adams, 
where they were stationed. Anxious 
to escape the dreary three-mile 
tramp by land, and believing the 
lad’s assertion that he could manage 
the boat as well as any one, they 
trusted themselves in it, and made 
half the trip in safety, but about 
midway in the harbor a sudden blast 
struck the sail, the startled boy 
jammed the helm in the wrong di- 
rection, the boat capsized in an in- 
stant, and the waves rolled it twice 
over, like the veriest cockle shell. 
For a long half-hour its luckless 
occupants clung to the keel, and 


wrestled against the blinding rain’ 


and the fierce salt waves with all the 
energy of despair; but finally the 
boy’s strength was exhausted, his 
hold relaxed—one clutch at McLugh- 
lins’s shoulder, and, with a frenzied 
laugh upon his lip, he was gone !— 
nor has any trace of him since been 
seen. Fast paralyzing with cold and 
almost bereft of hope the two soldiers 
saw no choice left but to clasp each 
other in a last embrace, and sink to 
a mutual grave—when suddenly, out 
from the Lime Rock, half a mile 
away, shot a little boat, driven by 
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rapid strokes and sure, straight ove: 
the bounding waves toward fli 
drowning men. Hope kindled i 
their breasts again, but faded whex 
they saw in the boat only a slende: 
youth, and astill slenderer woma 
plying the oars. On it swiftly came 
however, and the boy was almos 
reaching over the side to grasp th! 
nearest soldier, when his quick-wit! 
ted sister, crying, ‘‘ Stop Hosey) 
we shall be capsized that way !” turn) 
ed the boat with a well timed stroke 
backed it up, one man was draw 
safely in over the stern, anothe' 
backward pull, another lift, and th: 
next moment the craft, with it 
freight of rescued lives, was seud’ 
ding swiftly through the spray bac! 
to the Rock again. The Sergean 
was able to stagger on shore, bu 
private McLaughlin had to be carries 
into the light-house, where toth e 
them received the utmost care an: 
kindness, and were safely conveye: 
to Fort Adams the next day. 

The heroine of this daring exploi 
was born Feb. 25, 1842, and is thu 
in her 28th year ; but her first resew 
of imperiled life dates back to Septem 
ber,’ 1859, when she was only seven 
teen. Four gay young fellows, sons ¢ 
wealthy gentlemen, one from Phila 
delphia and the rest from Newpor 
went out for an evening sail, and on 
of them, more full of mischief tha 
the others, climbed the mast an 
upset the boat half a mile from th 
nearest shore. None of them coul 
swim that distance, night was rapidl 
coming on, the capsized boat was te 
light to support more than two o 
three of them at once, and they wer 
ruefully awaiting the bitter conse 
quences of their mad frolic, whe 
the keeper’s daughter, spying ther 
through the dusk, hastened to the’ 
relief, and rescued them all from thei 
impending fate. The one who climbe 
the mast enlisted at the opening of th 
war, and received a mortal wound ¢ 
the disastrous battle of Bull Run, br 
the others are still living, and doubt 
less cherish gratefully the memory 
their youthful preserver. ; 

During the intervening period « 
ten years, this heroine of the harb« 
has saved five other lives. 3 
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The heroism of Grace Darling was 
ne result of a single noble impulse ; 
ne bravery of Ida Lewis is part of 
er daily life. Sixteen years ago, 
he light on Lime Rock was establish- 
d, and Hosea Lewis, a veteran ex- 
evenue pilot, familiar with the coast 
°om Halifax to Norfolk, became its 
eeper on the 8th of December, 1853. 
‘he southern line of the harbor 
1akes a wide deep-angled sweep, 
ith the city on one side, Fort 
dams two miles off on the opposite 
oint, and Lime Rock midway be- 
ween, about 300 yards from the 
hore. This rock commands the 
ridest view of the harbor, and upon 
; the keeper lived alone three years 
nd a half. Then a substantial, 
quare, two-story brick house was 
uilt, and in June 1257, his family 
jned him. Four months later a 
troke of paralysis disabled him from 
ll work, and ever since his eldest 
aughter Ida has been the main-stay 
f the family. It was she who cared 
x her father, and lightened her 
10ther’s toil, and watched over her 
ounger sister Harriet, and rowed 
er brothers Rudolph and Hosea to 
chool, and eked out the light-keep- 
r’s slender pittance with her needle 
nd other feminine labors, and flew 
9 the rescue of imperiled life with an 
istinetive courage that would not 
st her worst enemy sink without her 
isking her life to save nim. 

In personal appearance this New- 
ort heroine scarcely attains the av- 
rage hight of woman, is remarkably 
lender, and would be thought much 
earer twenty than twenty-seven. 
ight brown hair, blue eyes keen but 
ind, and cheeks pink-flushed, though 
ot round enough for beauty, attract 
ne to a womay whose quick smile 
nd frank and friendly manner more 
han excuse the inevitable education- 
| deficiencies which such a life must 
lways entail. No one can talk 
ith her without believing her as 
nselfish as she is fearless, and the 
ume her heroism has created seems 
imply to amuse her, without excit- 
ig the least vanity. So little has 
he thought of her own deeds that, 
hen first asked, she had to spend 
luch time in consideration before 
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she could say exactly how many lives 
she had saved! 

In the opinion of the best judges, 
no truer or more fearless heroine 
than Ida Lewis ever found a place in 
the annals of any humane society on 
either side of the Atlantic, and none 
more unselfish ever received honors 
from those whose position or wealth 
enables them to crown meritorious 
acts with suitable rewards. 


— q+ 2e—__—_ 
Heroic Conduct of a Midshipman. 


The following official correspond- 
ence, records the heroic act of one of 
our young naval officers and its 
prompt and generous recognition by 
his superior officers : 

UNITED STATES FLAG-SHIP GUERRIERE, 
HARBOR OF RIO DE JANEIRO, Feb. 9, 1869. 

Sir: I have the honor to bring to 
your notice, the self-sacrificing and 
brave conduct of T. B. M. Mason, of 
this vessel, who promptly perilled 
his own life and thereby saved two 
of his shipmates, enlisted men, from 
drowning. The circumstances of the 
case are as follows: The two men, 
Patrick JOYCE, ordinary seaman, 
and MicHAarL CocHRAN, coal-heay- 
er, were in the steam launch, one of 
them being in single irons. They 
both jumped overboard and swam 
away from the boat. Mr. Mason 
was on the landing. Seeing that one 
of the men was exhausted and had 
gone down, he threw off his coat, 
jumped overboard after him and 
saved him. He then got on board 
the launch, and some one saying that 
the other man was drowning, Mr. 
Mason again jumped overboard, 
swam after him, and saved him in 
the same manner. This occurred 
yesterday. 

Very respectfully your obedient 
servant, M. B. Woo.LseEy, 
Captain Commandiny Guerriere. 
Rear-Admiral Cuas. H. Davis, Com- 
manding South Atlantic Squadron. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, } 
WASHINGTON. D. C. March 29th, 1869. 

Sir: The Department has just 
learned from a dispatch received 
from Rear-Admiral Cuas. H. Davis, 
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communicating a copy of a letter 
addressed to him by Captain M. B. 
Woorsey, commanding the Guerriere 
of your having, by two distinct acts 
of valor, saved the lives of two of 
your shipmates, enlisted men, in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, on the 8th 
of February last. 

I desire to express to you the De- 
partment’s high appreciation of your 
heroic conduct on the occasion men- 
tioned, which cannot fail to reflect 
credit on you and commend you to 
the esteem of your brother officers 
and shipmates in the service. 

It is gratifying to the Department 
to learn, also, from the despatch of 
Rear-Admiral Davis, that your “ be- 
havior and character harmony with 
respects are in perfect harmony with 
these noble actions.” 

Very respectfully, 
A. E. Borty, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Midshipman T. B. M. Mason, U.S. 
ship Guerrriere, South Atlantic Squa- 
dron. 

The Army and Navy Jowrnal tells 
us that Midshipman Mason is a son 
of a well-known citizen of New York, 
Mr. T. Bailey Myers, the young gen- 
tleman having assumed the maiden 
name of his mother. 


> -—___— 
Dow t Swear.—Why Not? 


1. Itis Forbibden. 

In God’s “ Order Book” we read : 

“Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh His name in vain.” 

“Kvery one that sweareth shall be 
cut off.,’ 

“Swear not at all.” 

“But let your cummunication be 
yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of evil.” 


2. It is Impious. 


Even heathens regard the names of 
their gods as too sacred to be treated 
with irreverence. How ought we to 
venerate the name of our God! Great 
is He, the Creator, the Upholder of 
all things, the mighty Sovereign, the 
dreadful Judge! You would not 
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swear in the presence of an earth 
potentate—especially if using h 
name triflingly. You would not k 
irreverent in a magnificent temp] 
consecrated to God. Sir Christophe 
Wren would not allow swearing i 
St. Paul’s Cathedral when it we 
building. But shall one insult Go 
in his own temple—the universe 
Shall a worm with unhallowed breat 
vent and toss the most holy name ¢ 
the terrible One which angels canne 
utter without hiding their faces, an 
being struck with reverential dread 
Shall a mortal set his mouth agains 
the heavens, and compel his Make 
to hear his idle and contemptuoy 


‘prattle, insulting Him, habitually, 1 


his very face? Unparalleled imp 
dence. ; 


3. It is Profitless. 


What conceivable advantage 
there in swearing? Does it giy 
weight to one’s assertion ? Certaix 
ly not. One is not so soon believe 
for his oaths. Is there any pleasm 
in it? No one pretends there i: 
so that the swearer has not the pos 
plea of the glutton or the drunkar 
Does it help one into position ar 
respect? Just the contrary. A pr 
fane man is shunned and suspecte: 
The head of a certain commercii 
house always puts the question 1 
those asking clerkships, the que 
tion : 

“Do you swear?” adding, “ 
you do, you need not think of e7 
tering my house; I permit none 7 
talk-to my customers whose tongu 
are set on fire of hell.” 

There is, then, no advantage 3 
this practice. The swearer sins gr 
tis. He gets nothing for it. FB 
bites the naked hook of temptatic 
—is caught without a bait. ; 

“What does Satan pay you f 
swearing ?” said a pious man to 
profane youth ? 

““He don’t pay me anything,” w: 
the reply. ! 

“Well,” added the good ma: 
“you work cheap! To lay asi 
the character of a gentleman ; toi 
flict so much pain on your frien 
and civil people; to suffer so mu 
in your conscience, and to risk losii 
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yur soul, and all for nothing! You 

rtainly do work cheap—very cheap 

deed.” 

George Herbert’s lines are much 

the same direction : 

Take not his name who made thy mouth, in 
vain: 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse : 

idé and lust plead pleasure, avarice gain : 

But the cheap swearer through his open sluice 

ots his soul run for naught, and nothing fe: aring 
ere I an infidel, I would hate swearing.’ 


4. Ii its Inexcusable. 

It can be refrained from. The 
abit of swearing often becomes very 
rong; but this does not justify it. 
ne cannot plead a predisposition to 
1e practice. As Archbishop Tillot- 
yn remarks, ‘‘ No man is born with 
swearing constitution.” And pro- 
ocation is not an excuse. For, in 
1e first place, one has no right to 
et angry ; and then he has no right 
yswear ifangry. Why affront God 
ecause a creature has affronted you? 
trange madness, to strike at God 
hen men anger you! to stab, as it 
rere, your father, because an enemy 
sulted you! “If thou art never 
> highly incensed,” says an old 
miter, ‘‘throw not thy poisonous 
yam in God’s face.” 

In fine, there is no excuse, of what- 
ver kind, that will bear the test of 
moment’s examination. The swear- 
ris emphatically ‘‘ without excuse.” 

Rev. Dr. Fis. 


——____<> <> 
God’s Free Love.—Luke xv. 22. 


There is, among many, a secret 
read of the Gospel, in its freeness. 
‘hey may not deny that freeness, 
ut they shrink from it as dangerous 
f not pernicious. Others do not 
read, but distrust it. They think 
j may be abused, and take precau- 
ions against its abuse by a long and 
eep preliminary law-work; as if 
hat would prevent the sinner from 
busing the Gospel, or as if the Gos- 
el did not contain within itself the 
est safeguard against abuse. They 
Onot deny it; but they so modify, 
ircumscribe and clog it, that it ceas- 
s to be good news to the sinner as 
eis. 

The father’s words in the parable, 
‘Bring forth the best robe and put 
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it on him,” rebuke all such unworthy 
thoughts of the Gospel, and show 
that its sanctifying power lies in that 
very element of free love which some 
dread as destructive of holiness. 

The distrust of a‘free Gospel is a 
reflection of the old spirit of the 
Pharisees; the modern arguments are 
a mere reproduction of the self-right- 
eous murmurings of the Scribes. The - 
answer of both is found in the para- 
ble of the lost son. Men might con- 
sider Christ’s words as prejudicial to 
the interests of morality and fitted 
to encourage laxity. But they are 
the words of Him who is true as well 
as holy, and who spoke these words 
for us as well as for the publicans 
and Pharisees. 

Misery, hunger, straits, prought 
the son to the father. He was influ- 
enced by no pure and lofty motives. 
He came as he was. He spoke few 
words, and these were simply the ac- 
knowledgement of what he was.— 
Yet he is received at once. He came 
without message or encouragement. 
He ventures upon a father’s love.— 
We are invited and besought. We 
have a thousand promises of a wel- 
come. Multitudes have gone before 
us. The Gospel is full of love and 
rich in promises. 

1. There is here the difference be- 
tween man’s thoughts and God’s 
thoughts. Man despises, hates, re- 
pels; God pities, loves, receives.— 
The Pharisee spoke out man’s mind; 
Jesus spoke out the mind of God.— 
As heaven is above earth, so are 
God’s thoughts above man’s. 

2. There is the difference between 
man’s ways and God’s ways; be- 
tween man’s treatment of the sinner 
and God’s. ‘Bring forth the best 
robe and put it on him.” Here is 
God’s way. The sinner is inall his 
rags and filth, and God deals at once 
with his wretched condition. There 
is no previous preparation. God 
takes him as he is. The sinner is 
not required to fit himself, or wait, 
or work, or amend. But God takes 
up his case just as it stands. 

3. The robe—He comes for food ; 
hunger made him forget his rags.— 
But the father sees his nakedness, 
and says, “‘ Clothe him. Ask not 
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whether he is worthy of it: he is in 
rags; let him be clothed at once.” 

A, The pest robe.—There were dif- 
ferent robes in the house; for serv- 
ants, for strangers, for children.— 
Any robe, man would say, is good 
enough for such a wretch. But the 
question is not, What is good enough 
for the son to receive? but, What is 
good enough for the father to give? 
And love says, ‘ Bring the best robe.’ 
We poor prodigals must be gloriously 
clad; not in sackcloth, nor cast-off 
raiment, not as servants dress; but 
the robe of Jesus. 

5. Bring forth.—He is not called 
to go in search of it; it must be 
brought to him at once. Bring it to 
him where he is, and as heis. Select 
the best, that he may enter the house 
even better clothed than when he 
left. 

6. Put it on him—It is not, ‘‘ Give 
it to him, and let him put it on,” but 
“Put it on him.” He does nothing. 
He dees not need to do any thing.— 
Love does it all. Ah! herein is love. 
Free love! Forgiving love! Love 
to the uttermost! Love without 
measure! Such is the love of God. 
He is rich in mercy, and abundant 
in loving-kindness. There is noth- 
ing like it in earth or heaven. 

H. Bonar. 


—t> 6 <a 
Have I no Father ? 


“JT, was once in an awful storm at 
sea; we were for many hours tossed 
about in sight of dangerous rocks ; 
the steam engines would work no 
longer; the wind raged violently, 
and around were heard the terrific 
roar of the breakers, and the dash 
of the waves, as they broke over the 
deck. 

At this dreary and trying time, 
while we lay, as might be said, atthe 
mercy of the waves, I found great 
comfort and support from an appar- 
ently trifling circumstance, it was, 
that the captain’s child, a little girl 
of about twelve years old, was in the 
cabin with us. He had come two or 
three times, in the midst of his cares 
and toils, to see how his child went 
on, and it is well known how cheer- 
ing is the sight of a captain in such a 
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time of danger. As our situate 
grew worse, I saw the little girl ris 
ing on her elbow and bending he 
eyes anxiously to the door as if os 
ious for her father’s reappeare 

He came at last. He was a large 
bluff, sailor-like man; an immensi 
coat, great sea boots ; an oil skin ca 
with flaps hanging down on his nee 
were streaming with water. He fel 
on his knees on the floor beside th: 
low berth of his child, and stretchee 
his arms over her, but did no 
speak. > 

After a little while, he asked if sh 
were alarmed. ‘Father,’ the chil 
answered, ‘let me be with you, 
shall not be afraid.’ g 

‘With me!’ he cried; ‘you coul! 
not stand if for an instant.’ 

‘Father, let me be with you,’ shi 
repeated. 

“My child, you would be mor 
frightened then,’ he replied as h 
kissed her, while the tears were 0 
his rough cheeks. 

‘No, father, I will not be afraid i 
you take me with you. O! fathe 
let me be with you ! and she threw he 
arms around his neck, and clung fas 
to him. The strong man was over 
come ; he lifted his child in his arms 
and carried her away with him. 

How much I felt her departure 
As long as the captain’s child wa 
near, I felt her to bea sort of pledg 
for the return and care of the captair 
I knew that in the moment of great 
est danger the father would run to hi 
child; I was certain that were thi 
vessel about to be abandoned in thi 
midst of the wild waves, I shoul. 
know every movement, for the cap 
tain would not desert his child. Thu 
in the presence of that child I ha. 
comforted myself, and when shi 
went, I felt abandoned, and for thi 
first time fearful I rose, and manage 
to get on deck. The sea and sk 
seemed one. It wasa dreadful sigh 
and shuddering, I shrunk back ai 
threw my self again on my couch 
Then came the thought: the child 
content, she is with her father ; ‘an 
have I no father?’ O God I tha 
thee ! in that moment I could answ 
‘Yes.’ An unseen father, it is true 
and faith is not as sight, and natur 
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snot as grace; but still I knew I 
ad a Father; a Father whose love 
urpasseth knowledge. The thought 
ulmed my mind. Reader, does it 
alm yours ? 

Oh! cries the trembling soul, the 
form is fearful; the sky is hid; we 
ralk in darkness aud have no light. 
Be still and know that I am God,’ 
aith the Lord ; be happy, and know 
hat God is thy Father. 

‘Fear not, for I am with thee; be 
ot dismayed, for I am thy God.’ 
ll things are under the dominion of 
yhrist, and all things, yea, even ter- 
ible things shall work together for 
‘ood to them that love God. Tem- 
est tossed soul; as the child clung 
0 her father’s bosom, so cling thou 
o thy God; in the moment of thine 
xtremity he will appear to be with 
hee, or take thee to be with him.” 

aa Or ————— 
** Quick, Quick!” 

A young man walked the deck of 
is father’s vessel. His step was firm, 
nd his heart light. Life, like the 
hining summer sea, lay bright be- 
ore him, and he thought not of storm 
r danger. 

‘Suddenly his foot slipped, and the 
ext instant he was struggling with 
he waves. With a thrill of horror 
he father caught the piercing cry of 
is drowpving son,—‘‘ Quick, quick, 
ather, or you'll be too late!” In 
ruin he struggled, and vain were his 
ather’s. efforts to save him. It was 
‘too late.” He sank to rise no more, 
ind the sea on which he had just 
een gazing lay calm and still above 
lis lifeless form ; but naught can still 
n that father’s heart his lost son’s 
lying cry. ‘‘Too late!” rings for 
‘ver in his ears* for, at the moment 
when he saw that it was too late to 
save that manly form from a watery 
yrave, the fearful thought that his 
oul was sinking to ‘ the death which 
1ever dies” flashed upon him, ren- 
lering doubly significant his despair- 
ng cry,— Too late!” 

Reader, are there no drowning cries 
yf perishing souls in your ears? 

The ocean-breezes are bearing to 
18, from far-off heathen lands, the 
sntreaty, ‘‘Come over and help us;” 
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and in our own communities the in- 
quiry meets us daily, ‘‘Men and 
brethren, what shall I do to be sav- 
ed?” Have you so far forgotten the 
danger from which the great “ Cap- 
tain of our salvation” has rescued 
you as to be deaf to their imploring 
cries ? Let us stretch forth our hands 
to these despairing, sinking souls, 
and place them in the strong arms of 
Christ. Like the brave sailor who 
risks his life to rescue a drowning 
comrade, let us labor, endure, and 
suffer if need be, to save the perish- 
ing. 

‘And, oh! beware, ye that bear the 
name of Christ, lest your profession 
be but a false light on the shore, at- 
tracting storm-tossed souls, only to 
be shipwrecked on the rocks of your 
inconsistencies. 

Rather “let your light so shine” 
that they may see clearly the way to 
the haven of rest; then shall your joy 
be full when you meet at last, on the 
shores of the heavenly Canaan, those 
whom you have aided in their escape 
from the overwhelming waves is 
wrath divine. 


Se ee 
The Sailor’s Dying Mother. 


During the last illness of a pious 
mother, when she was near death, 
her only remaining child, the sub- 
ject of many agonizing and beliey- 
ing prayers, who had been roving 
the sea, returned to pay his parent 
a visit. Aftera very affecting meet- 
ing, ‘‘you are near port mother,” 
said the hardy-looking sailor, (and 
I hope you will have an abundant 
entrance.” “ Yes my child, the fair 
haven is in sight, and soon, very 
soon, I shall be landed 

On that peaceful shore, 

Where pilgrims meet to part no more.” 
“ You have weathered many a storm 
in your passage, mother, but now 
God is dealing very graciously with 
you. by causing the winds to cease, 
and by giving you a calm at the end 
of your voyage.” ‘ God has always 
dealt graciously with me, my son; 
but this last expression of His kind- 
ness, in permitting me to see you 
before I die, is so unexpected, that 
it is like a miracle wrought in answer 
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to prayer.” “Oh mother!” replied 
the sailor, weeping as he spoke, 
“your prayers have been the means 
of my salvation, and I am thankful 
that your life has been spared till I 
could tell you of it.” She listened 
with devout composure to the ac- 
count of his conversion, and at last, 
taking his hand, she pressed it to her 
dying lips, and said, ‘ Yes, Thou 
art a faithful God! and as it hath 
pleased Thee to bring back my long- 
lost child, and adopt him into Thy 
family, I willsay, ‘Now lettest Thou 
thy servant depart in peace ; for mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation.’” 


$$» <r 


The Worth of a Tract. 


A few years since, a vessel was 
wrecked near Boston in a terrific 
snow-storm. The peril of the vessel 
was seen, and a boat was sent to 
rescue the crew and pasengers. One 
of the passengeros assisted others 
into the boat until he was left 
alone upon the deck. At that 
moment the vessel parted, and he 
was precipitated into the occean. 

The agony of a pious sister on 
learning the fate of her brother was 
most intense. When they parted, she 
had no evidence that he was prepared 
to meet death in that sudden manner. 
It was said by one who saw her in 
her agony of grief, that the change 
was very great after she had seen the 
captain and officers of the ship. She 
learned from them, that his consist- 
ent, Christian deportment, added to 
an amiable disposition, made him 
beloved by all. Those who were 
not themselves Christians could not 
but admire piety as it was manifested 
in him. 

But by what means was this great 
change wrought? By asilent messen- 
ger,—a tract. He told one of the 
officers, that the evening before he 
left Boston, as he was going out of 
a crowded meeting at Tremont Tem- 
ple, a lady handed him atract. By 
the blessing of God, that was the 
means of leading him to Christ. In 
eternity, when the worth of an im- 
mortal soul is known, and every 
effort to do good is rewarded, who 
would not rejoice to have been the 
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giver of that little messenger 1 
He insisted upon securing the safety 
of all before his own, because he 
felt prepared for a happy exchange 
of worlds, and had no reason te 
suppose his companions were. Bi | 
—“_—> 9 > —_ a 

A Companion of Washington yet Alive 
Captain John Webster, who hai 
reached the advanced age of one hun} 
dred and four years, was born i 
Dublin in 1765, and came to thi. 
country in 1798. Soon after his ar’ 
rival he was apprenticed in George: 
town to the firm Noble & Crabtree 
ship owners and chandlers. After 
serving his time he became captait 
of a vessel and followed the sea fe 
seventy-five years. He was a schook 
mate of both John and Charles Wes 
ley, and their friend for years; 18: 
strict follower of Wesley still, am 
speaks 6fhim with the greatest affee 
tion. Having some business witl 
the family he is visiting, I called t 
see him, and in answer to my rin; 
he came to the door himself. Thi 
being the first time I had see 
him, imagine my surprise when h: 
replied, to my question of “‘ How ol 
are you?” ‘One hundred and fou 
years.” He must have noticed tb 
strange look my face bore, for, smil 
ing, he said “I have my proofs ii 
black and white.” It seemed to me a 
if some grave had given up its dead 
and for some minutes I could do n 
more than stare the old man in th 
face and mutter, canit be? Said he 
‘‘T knew Daniel Webster well; wa 
very intimate with him; have walke: 
arm in arm with him many a time 
have conversed with Washingto: 
time and again. My wife died fiv 
years ago, aged ninety-eight years 
My eldest son is over seventy-fou 
years old, and I have one daughte 
living in this city aged over sixty. 
The old gentleman is in excellen 
spirits, and does not seem to tire ¢ 
conversation. He has his secon 
sight and can read writing if finel 
written, as well as the papers withou 
the aid of spectacles. His home is ¢ 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, from whic 
place he comes unattended to visit hi 
friends in the city. To have see 
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his old man and talk with him, 
eems to give one a new lease of life, 
o fill one with noble purposes so that 
me’s end may be like this noble fol- 
ower of the Master to whose praise 
le gives all the moments of his latest 
rears. ‘To those who would like to 
ee this old landmark that will soon 
lave passed away, he extends a cor- 
lial invitation to visit him at the 
sailors’ Snug Harbor, Staten Island. 


2 22__ 
The Wine of Eloquence. 

Once when Father Taylor, of Bos- 
on, in preaching to his audience of 
seamen, found himself entangled 
uddenly in a thicket of accumula- 
ed clauses, he extricated himself by 
xclaiming, “I have lost track of 
he nominative verb, but my brethren, 
me thing I know—I am bound for 
he kingdom of heaven!” That was 
ratory superior to rhetoric! Itwas 
etting the wine of eloquence by 
rushing the grapes of style. 


————? 0<—___ 


The World’s Evangelists. 
- Anumber of sailors from the Home, 
were present at a daily prayer-meet- 
ng a few mornings since, and four 
f them rose for prayers. The fact 
hat each of these men represents a 
separate nationality, and also that 
“ach speaks several languages beside 
118 own, indicates what untold good 
seamen may be the instruments of ac- 
xomplishing, if they go out to the 
listant nations as missionaries of the 
TOSS. of 
a 
A Brave Life-Boat Man. 

William Rowlands, Coxswain of 
he Holyhead (Eng.) Life-boat has 
seen the honored instrument in as- 
sisting to save no fewer than Two 
JUNDRED AND FIFTY Lives. Long 
nay he be spared to help his fellow- 
men in distress. 
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Captain Lavender. 

The recent death of CarTain La- 
VENDER has been sincerely regretted. 
by all classes. He was highly csteem- 
ed for his practical wisdom, kindly 
spirit and scientific attainments. 
We are requested to insert the fol- 
lowing tribute to his memory, from 
the Princeton Standard : 


The Captain’s gone! The dear old man 
Is safe in port, at last, 

While fondly back along his track, 
Our tearful eyes we cast. 


Through all the wild ferment of life, 
Was formed his spirit’s “ leaven !”’ 

The rugged rocks o’er which he climbed, 
Were stepping stones to Heaven ! 


His orphanhood, his helpless years, 
A waif on Holland’s strand,— 

Had made him love the fatherless, 
And lend the helping hand. 


His youthful toil, ’mid sailors rough, 
Had left no trace of ill,-- 

The tars became his brothers all, 
Remembered in his Will. 


In foreign marts he saw the strife, 
The godless strife for gain, 
And closer clung to honesty, 
His name without a stain. 


He heard the buzz of venomed tongues 
And hated all their ways, 

And silence sealed his kindly lips, 
When truth forbade to praise. 


A Captain, monarch of his ship, 
No idle life he led, 

He bent o’er works of science deep, 
And stored his thoughtful head. 


Cut off from home and Sabbath bell, 
No skeptic’s path he trod, 

He read the BIBLE on the sea, 
And learned to love his God. 


Dear Captain, mid our grief, 
We dwell upon thy worth, 
And proudly trace the varied scenes, 
Of thy career on earth. 


The fortunes of thy fourscore years,— 
Thy haps by land and sea,— 

We loved to hear them from thy lips, 
So sweetly told by thee! 


Ah! could we hear that voice, once more, 
A sweeter story it would tell! 

We dry our tears, we hush our fears, 
We know with thee ‘‘’ tis well!” 
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All at the Prayer Meeting. 


Capt. M., a ship master who has 
lately become a Christian, is trying 
to solve in his snug corner of the 
vineyard the problem of home evan- 
gelization. From his island home on 
the coast of Maine, not far from Mt. 
Desert, he writes : 


“There are five houses on the is- 
land, and we number twenty-five 
persons. Our average attendance at 
Sabbath-school is twenty-two. Some- 
times two or three persons come from 
a neighboring island when the weath- 
er will permit. Yesterday we were 
all, except one, at Sabbath-school. 
As we can have no preaching, we 
havea prayer-meeting every Sabbath 
evening. Last evening we were all 
there,—every house left alone except 
the one where the meeting was held. 
I think if you had been present you 
would have enjoyed the meeting, 
even if you had shared my seat, which 
was a slab. You remember I express- 
ed the hope that all on our little 
island would become followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now over half 
take an active part in our meetings. 

One man fifty years of age arose 
last night and said he wanted to be 
a Christian. Remarking that he felt 
like praying but had no gift, he knelt 
and offered the Lord’s Prayer. I 
thought in my own heart, that man 
went down to his house justified.” 


———=<> e<—__ 


** He kept Reading it Over and Over.” 
(FROM A MISSIONARY’S REPORT.) 


“When conversing with C— A—, 
on the subject of religion, he told 
me, that on the passage from San 
Francisco to Liverpool, he asked the 
mate one day for something to read. 
Upon going to the library, the mate 
gave him a book, which he read with 
great interest, and while reading it, 
became a changed man. He said he 
“kept reading that same book over 
and over again, the whole passage. 
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Mr. A—, by his manner and cop- 
versation, shows that he has been 
taught of Jesus. He ascribes hi 
conversion to your library, as the in4 
strument in God’s hand, that haa 
brought him to what he is to-day.” 
C. Bg 


—————> - <——__— 
Recent Appointments. 


Rey. David Dickey, Superinten~ 
dent of Missionary work on the 
inland waters of New York. 

Rev. H. Peck, Bethel Chaplain at 
Buffalo, N. Y. > 

Rev. T. W. Read, Missionary fox 
Cayuga and Seneca Lakes and the 
Chemung and Chenango Canals. © 


Dea. Israel Starks, Missionary on 
the Eastern Division of the Erie Ca- 
nal and the Syracuse and Oswego 
Canal. 

An appropriation has also been 
made in aid of Rev. James Grant, 
doing Missionary service on Lake 
Champlain and the Champlain Ca- 
nal. 


8 Se 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 
Mr. Cassidy reports ninety-fow 
arrivals during the month of March. 
These deposited with him $1,485, 
of which $305 have been placed ir 


the Savings Bank, and $1,250 sen‘ 
to relatives and friends. 


In the same month fifty men were 
shipped without advance, three wer 
sent to the Hospital, and one to the 
Snug Harbor. 


Mr. Cassidy, who, with the bes 
wishes of a large circle of friends fo: 
himself and family, retires fron 
the Superintendency of the Home 
after seven years service, on the firs 
of May, is to be succeeded by Mr 
Frederick Alexander, an experiencet 
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md favorite landlord of this city. 
(r. and Mrs. Alexander are members 
f the Mariner’s Church, and will co- 
yperate with the missionaries of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrpry 
aboring in this port, to make the 
dome an attractive, Christian resting 
lace for the men of the sea tempo- 
arily stopping with them. 
<9 
Position of the Planets for May. 


Mercury rises at daylight through- 
ut this month ; it is an evening star 
rom the Ist, setting on that date 
ubout 15 minutes after the sun ; this 
nterval increasing to 2 h. at the end 
ff the month. From the 19th it is 
yery favorably situated for observa- 
ion. 

VENUS rises about 7 h. a.M., at 
he beginning, and 2 h. earlier at the 
nd of the month; setting respect- 
vely atSh. and 7 h. p.m. On the 
[1th it begins to be an evening star. 
it is in superior conjunction with 
ihe Sun on the morning of the 9th, 
wnd near the Moon on the afternoon 
of the 11th. 


Mars rises before noon, and sets 
m the early morning hours during 
his month ; it sets on the 1st about 
Lh. 50 m. A. M., and on the 31st about 
Jh. 20m. a.m. On the evening of 
the 18th it is close to the Moon. 


JUPITER is a morning star, rising 
yn the Ist about 44 h. a.M., setting 
‘bout 5h. p.m.; rising and setting 
mn the 31st about 3h. a.m., and 4} h. 
P.M. Itis well situated for obser- 
vation at the end of the month. 


SATURN rises at 10 h. p. m. at the 
beginning of this month; On the last 
Jay it rises as the Sun sets, remain- 
ng visible all night; it sets respect- 
ively at 7 h. and 44 h. a.m. It is 
mnly a few degrees south of the Moon 
in the morning of the 26th. B. B. 


NV. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
a a 
Total Disasters Reported in March. 


The number of vessels belonging to or bound 
(0 or from ports in the United States, reported 
otally lost and missing during the past month 
s 44, of which 17 were wrecked, 2 burnt, 9 
ybandoned, 2 sunk by collision, 5 foundered, and 
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9 are missing. They are classed as follows: 2 
steamers, 7 ships, 9 barks, 6 brigs, and 21 schoon- 
ers, and their total estimated value, exclusive of 
cargoes, is $1,030,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those marked w were wrecked, 
b burnt, a abandoned, f foundered, and m mis- 
sing: 

STEAMERS. 
Pantheon, f, from New Orleans for Liverpool. 
Alliance, w, from Boston for Charleston. 


SHIPS. 
Harry Bluff, a, from Cadiz for Boston. 
Anna, a, from Shields for Callao. 
Harpswell, a, from Havre for New York. 
Astrea, a, from Philadelphia for Acapulco. 
Constellation, w, trom Liverpool for New York. 
Sunderland, w, from Liverpool for Boston. 
Ingria, w, from Amsterdam for Savannah. 


BARKS. 


ae Arch, w, from Philadelphia for Amster- 

am. 

Harvest Queen, m, from Humboldt for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Idun, sc, from Darien for Amsterdam. 

Albert, a, from Savannah for Dundee. 

Clara Ann, m, from New York for Aspinwall. 

Plinus, m, from Baltimore for London. 

Tritonia, f, from Port Said for New York. 

Rapid, w, from Africa for Cienfuegos. 

Catalina, w, from New York for St. Jago. 


BRIGS. 

Franklin Spoff’d, w, from Nuevitas for Car- 

denas. 
William, b, from New Orleans for Boston. 
Candace, m, from Fayal for Boston. 
Alexander, /, from New York for Hamburg. 
Mode, w, from Portland for Savannah. 
Johannes, a, from Savannah for Embden. 


SCHOONERS. 

Carrie Wells, w, from San Andreas for New 
York. 

B. F. Folsom, a, from Boston for Buenos Ayres. 

Josiah Johnson, sc, (Pilot boat.) 

Wm. Miller, /, from Millville for Camden, N. J. 

Know Nothing, a, from Eastport for New York. 

Ida aboot, w, from Baltimore for Hatteras 
Inlet. 

Americus, w, from New York for Havanna. 

A. R. Andrews, a, (Fisherman.) 

Gold hunter, w, from Gouldsbore for Rockland. 

Electric Light, w, (Fisherman.) 

James Gorham, f, from Baltimore for Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tomes Jefferson, w, from Baltimore for Savan- 
nah. 

Virginia Price, w, from Manzanilla for New 
York. 

oC ea w, from Gloucester for Plymouth, 

Flora, b, (at South Haven.) 

C. C. Colgate, m, from Mobile for Liverpool. 

A. E. Price, m, (Fishermau.) 

M. A. Porter, m, (Fisherman.) 

A.C. Woodbury, m, (Fisherman.) 

Andrew Johnson, m, (Fisherman.) 


——_—2@ o<»__ 


Receipts for March, 1869. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


IMO Ay Chan epeseSune ee epaeen Hanesr 17 61 
CINGE) Ges aes eee Pe eseee gear ace 28 78 
Concord, Charlotte Woolson, for lib’y.. 15 00 
Milford, Cong. ch.-...---.--.-.-------- 81 60 
Aisi Bom heaie eis a est teins eee ele a 7 00 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbuty, Rev. J. Boardman, for lib... 15 00 
East Hartford, Cong. ch., of wh. const. 
Rev. T: J. Holmes, L. M., $30.....--- 62 50 
Granby, Cong. ch., of which const, Rev. 
sonnPs Cashman, i Mises 2.222. - 66 86 
Hingham, Cong. ch......-.. ey - 6 67 
Manchester, Rev. F. V. Tenney’s ch... 7 65 
North stladleyice. ies eee Sas =< = cle 17 00 
Northampton, Ist Cong. ch..-...--.--- 119 56 
Pittstieid, South Cong. ch...-...-.------ 23 69 
ea COMO C Mme et cecee sa. seem ae mae 70 00 
HY COMB ai S39) AOL Vc eee 15 00 
Randolph wWistiearish,| Oi S-cesee sacs 2 20 00 
Sand wich) Congsieh.:24./..5.4---242 22. 33 06 
South Hadley, Cong. chi. -..2--..-2.-.- 68 67 
Stockbridge, Cong: ch i252. 5 5.20222 <8 51 00 


Upton, Cong. ch., of which $15 for lib-. 50 95 
Westfield, Ist Cong. ch 2 
2d Cong ch., of which const. Rev. H. 
Hopkins. L. M., $30. A friend, for 


LSE yo Aes ae eS ee 70 02 
RHODE ISLAND. i 
Providence, A. G.S., for library... ----- 15 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Meepuiver, Cone. Chie eee eae 15 64 
Baptist ch, of which Rev. Geo. R, Jen- 
nings, Ploy LOD UDRP cece en eels 23 17 
Stratford, Gen’l. G. Loomis, U.S.A... 2 00 
Wiallingford? Cong. chsiet ao ee 16 00 
Watertown, Jno. Deforest............- 20 00 
Woodbury, North Cong. ch.-.......-.. 13 75 
CR NOL aca wae Sens ea eee 3 00 
New York. 


Brooklyn, Lafayette ave, Pres. ch, of 
which H. A. Richardson, const., self 
L. D., and for library, $120; H. H. 
Wickes, $50; W. W. Goodrich, S. W. 
Burtis, and Mrs. J. H. Minesick, L. 
M., each $30; Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. 
D., $25; E. A. Lambert, $25; T. M. 
Spelman, $25; Jas. B. Lowe, for lib., 
$20; H. J. Rich and Michael Snow, 


CACh ROTOR Dy see eae eee =e oer 760 63 
City Park, Miss. 8. S., for library ---.15 00 
Ki. D., Ross St. Pres. ch, Miss Delia 
MoMasterctOP lp yeesec = ate ane 15 00 
Fishkill, Ref. D. ch, S. S., of wh. const. 
Hyman B. Rosa, L. M., $30_........- 51 25 
Middleburg, Rev. J. S. Lott, for lib’y.. 15 00 
Winton Meet hon ene res ane 15 50 
Mrs. Elizabeth Beekman......._.... 1 00 
WMO MnOb: svete eo oe Sane aaa ee eel 3 00 
INGiy eeltz,. Pets Gis on o0 cee ke cs meee 18 49 
New York City, a friend, per Jno. I. 
IBROW ORs censors Nessa occ eeece 200 00 
DavadeOlyphanton---.2c cess seeea =: 50 00 
W. R&R. Vermilyea 50 00 
Miss Anna Pendleton’s legacy, for 
benefit of Sailors’ Home, per Sam’l 
JOS I OSTAUES Oa eh ea eure ee ap, te 50 00 
CAD Vial Wieagenen fae e eee ess. < ac = 15 00 
Pipe onez ace coe ance cicco nis 10 00 
IRAPUMOLAVOS cece coin eases oe ee. 10 00 
AIP AY eyed UG 2 OD UKE eee sy ar geri 10 00 
MOStUNOBI ES ie eerie tn me eer ne 5 00 
Capt. Thos. Forbes, brig Holus .....- 6 00 
“«  F. H, Mitchell, schr. Ella M. 
URONIC ne eee ee ee? oe 5 00 
Somebody’s Son, lib’y, for Somebody’s 
ON, PICU GSR en oso Sere See 5 00 
ENP ASILOSAO Kare cane eee Sea ae eee 5 00 
DA OAT eet oreo eret state ia/a so Side \yeisiaiein, = 5 00 
ree MOLONONEY cients edie tknmes seers 5 00 
RopenuiMend sce ere a cee sn ae 5 00 
PATOL Al NO usm ncetel ieee re see 5 00 
Wd vameetentmisse: ee ane. 5 00 
(Ora eR ca OO BS Se geod Wedabnae ss 5 00 
Cashtaeeese eset see nEntcmtoa pesados 5 00 
J, J. Dickson, Mate brig Carcatelle.. 3.00 


MAGAZINE. 


Capt. Oliver Chichester, steamer Re- 
Becta OUyde «= ope nn ease +o eee 
Sea Captain's Son!!-- 22-25 -- nee 
Palmyra, Pres. ch, of which J. C. San- 
ford, $15 lib’y; J. L. Foster, $5 in pt. 
const. Agnes A. Foster, L, M..----- = 
Plattsburgh, Peristrome, Pres. ch, 8.8. 
Rhinebeck, Meth. Epis. ch-.--.---.----- 
William, Kelley 225.0 ee ene aera 
Shelter Tsland,“Pres. ch: .-.----snexeees 
Southampton, Pres. ch. ==. -. 2-222 2.22 
Williamsburgh, New England Cong. ch, 
9:.S,, for lib’y... 4/1. toate Oi ane 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth, 3d Presse. ---23----=-- hae on 
Morristown, Wm. L: King .----------- 
Newark, Mrs. Jno. C. Nuttman const. 
Geo. Van Wagenen Duryea, L. M... 
Mrs. Geo. A. Van Wagenen, const. 
Wm. B. Van Wagenen, L. M.----.- 
High St. Pres. ch, J. L. Rotherey- --- 
New Brunswick, Maggie R. Williamson 2 0€ 

Orange, Miss Nellie AL. Baker, for lib-. 15 


Plainfield, H. B. Burdett, library------ 1 
PR. Rush, ibracye oe jo 2.5 ee ae 15 Gt 
Rey. P. Bonehtone ses.) - ease eee 10 5é 

PENNSYLVANIA. . 

Carbondale, 1st. Pres. ch, S. 8. for lib-- 30 OF 

‘Colunibia, Pres. “eh. 2. 22 secsce sees 15 0¢ 
James, Myersot te c= ane a eee 20 06 
Amos\Ss Greenance 20. eee een . 5 0e 
IMS eA ilexand ens 220-06 eee fyghs SOR 5 0¢ 
Philip Gosslerz¢.. .: dice: eeee es 5 oO 
MrsUS.. Knipe. < -- saceee esos ee eee 1K 
Henry Kebler’. 3 ss... oo eee ee 1 OF 
Mrs. Geo. Haldeman and Miss Rachel ~ 

TVS OYA ais 5 nae seen tees eee 12 

Harrisburgh, James W. Weir..-------- 25 0€ 
‘Wim. Buehlero 2:2. skt Pee pesos 5 0b 
Mirs.. (Wi. Mi, ‘Kerr. .- sjoscee-eeee: See 5 OF 
Mis. WR. Dewitt. 2s2ce. coos seer se 1 06 
Dr. G. W. Stine’s Bible class, library, 15 Of 

‘Lancaster, Pregi.eb. 3. -8..60) wee eee 16 5¢ 
Mission’y Soc. Germ. Ref. ch.--.---- 15 01 
Missih SR Swami 0.0: 2 eee 5 Ot 
Mrs. Metzger 3.222. «655-23. = eee 1 Of 
A Midshipman. .......- 2 0 

Philadelphia, A Lady 5 
ist Indept. Pres. ch, Mission’y Assoc. 52 0 

Providence, Pres. ch, 8. S.......-..---. 16 7 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington, Central Pres. ch, Indivi- , 
Gugls). soe. .222 Noose Oe 22 5 
ist Pres..ch, Individuals=..-4--..225- 6 Ol 
Mrs: ATKM aN - 2. = secccren See eee 10 

ManryYLAND. 
Annapolis, Mrs. J. J. Henderson ...--- 1 0 
DisTRICT OF CoLUMBIA. 
Georgetown, Ist Pres. ch, of which Mr. 
& Mrs. W. H. Dougal, Ella M. Welles, 
Chas. Peck, in name of Caroline Lin- 
coln Peck, dec’d, and Miss Salley _ 
Cooper (col’d), each $15, for lib’ys.-.. 120 5 
Washington, South Pres. ch..-..-..--- 5 4 
‘VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria, Ist Pres. ch, of wh. Lewis 
McKenzie, $16 for lib’y....-..--.i--: 42 6 
Union Prayer Meeting .............. 1 6 

Norfolk, Collections reported by Rev. 

HN. Crane -. 50. 4e es eee 25 
CALIFORNIA. f 
San Francisco, E. P. Flint..........2.- 1.0 
$3,383 9 
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Newburyport, Mrs. S. A. Follansbee, for co 
ored Sailors’ Home: One Bedquilt. 
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What A Boy Can Do. 


Jack was the son of the captain 
of an English merchant-ship. I 
never heard of his mother; but I 
feel sure she trained her dear boy up 
in the way he should go. For if a 
sailor’s child has not a good mother, 
he is placed at a great disadvantage. 
His father is necessarily so often, 
and so long absent, that he cannot 
domuchforhim. I take it for grant- 
ed that Jack’s mother taught him 
early to read his Bible, and pray to 
God for a new heart, and that her 
example was a holy and useful one. 
The following history will tell you 
why I do so. 


Sailors are often very tender, lov- 
ing fellows. Jack’s father was; and, 
in his short yisits home with his 
family, his litfle son so won upon 
his heart, that, when he was old 
enough to leave his mother with 
safety, he took him a voyage’for the 
sake of his company, as well as to 
give him an early insight into his fu- 
ture calling. Jack, accustomed to a 
quiet, godly home, was often shock- 
ed by the manners and language of 
his father’s crew; and he thought 
again and again what could be done 
to improve them. He felt that a lit- 
tle boy could not say much that 
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would influence rough men, and then 
he wished he had something to give 
them to read in their spare moments, 
so that on the Sabbath they might 
remember their Creator, and recog- 
nize His power, love, and care over 
them on the mighty deep. At last 
Jack came to the conclusion that 
the only thing he could do, likely to 
be useful, was to save up carefully 
the pocket-money his father allowed 
him on the voyage, and, instead of 
spending it when in port on fruit, or 
other things, to keep it till he re- 
turned to England. He would thus 
have a little stock to lay out on good 
books for the crew in the next yoy- 
age. This good thought did not 
originate in Jack’s natural heart. 
Who put it there, and enabled him 
to carry it out? One who, if we ask 
him, ‘‘ will cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of His 
Holy Spirit.” 

Jack arrived in England, and the 
store of money was expended in the 
purchase of religious periodicals for 
the next voyage. Amongst them 
was a volume published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. It so fell out, 
in the providence of God, that one 
of the passengers on the next voy- 
age was an officer in the navy, who 
was on his way to the Island of As- 
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cension, to take command of one of 
Her Majesty’s vessels in the Chinese 
_ Archipelago. Though he was a man 
of rank, refinement, and amiability, 
he knew not God, except by the 
hearing of the ear. He was, perhaps, 
first impressed by the boy-mission- 
ary’s lending out his little library to 
the crew. However this might be, 
in a vacant hour, to while away the 
tediousness of the voyage, he took 
up the volume just mentioned, and 
began to read it. I do not know 
what it was, but something arrested 
his attention, and brought him to 
the foot of the cross. He felt he had 
hitherto lived in vain, and determin- 
ed, the Lord being his helper, to do 
something for Him who had given 
His dear Son to die for his sins. He 
asked the captain of the vessel 
(Jack’s father) to allow him to have 
a daily reading with the men. This 
was readily granted. Prayer and 
praise, and the reading of God’s 
Holy Word, were now to be heard 
daily on board. A special Sabbath 
service, also, was conducted by the 
naval officer. Was not Jack’s heart 
glad when he saw his effort to do 
good thus signally honored? This 
gentleman carried on the same work 
in his own ship when he reached it ; 
and by means of his knowledge of 
colloquial Chinese, he was able to 
speak a word for his Master, in their 
own language, to the poor China- 
men.—Harly Days. 
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Sooner Die Than Lie. 
A YOUNG HERO. 

A little ragged boy aged nine 
years, was recently discovered on 
the fourth day of the outward voy- 
age of an English steamer from Livy- 
erpool to New York, and carried be- 
fore the first mate, whose duty it 
was to deal with such cases. When 
questioned as to the object of his 
being stowed away, and who brought 
him on board, the boy, who had a 
beautiful, sunny face, and eyes that 
looked like the very mirrors of truth, 
replied that his stepfather did it, be- 
cause he could not afford to keep 
him, nor to pay his passage out to 
Halifax, where he had an aunt who 
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was well off, and to whose house he 
was going. The mate did not be: 
lieve the story, in spite of the win: 
ning face and truthful accents of the 
boy. He had seen too much of stow: 
aways to be easily deceived by them: 
he said; and it was his firm convie: 
tion that the boy had been brough! 
on board and provided with food | 

the sailors. The little fellow was 
very roughly handled in consequence: 
Day by day he was questioned anc 
requestioned, but always with the 
same result. He did not know ¢ 
sailor on board, and his father alone 
had secreted him and given him the 
food which he ate. 4 

At last the mate, wearied by the 
boy’s persistence in the same story 
and perhaps a little anxious to in 
culpate the sailors, seized him ons 
day by the collar and dragging hie 
to the fore, told him that unless he 
confessed the truth in ten minute: 
from that time he would hang hin 
on the yardarm. He then made hi 
sit down under it on the deck. At 
around him were the passengers an 
sailors of the midday watch, and ir 
front of him stood the inexorabl« 
mate, with his chronometer in his 
hand, and the other officers of the 
ship by his side. It was a touching 
sight to see the pale, proud, sorrow- 
ful face of that noble boy—his heac 
erect, his beautiful eyes brigh 
through the tears that suffused them 
When eight minutes had fled, the 
mate told him he had but two min 
utes to live, and advised him t« 
speak the truth and save his life 
but he replied, with the utmost sim- 
plicity and sincerity, by asking the 
mate if he might pray. 

The mate said nothing, but nod. 
ded his head, and turned as pale as 
a ghost, and shook with trembling 
like a reed with the wind. Anc 
there, all eyes turned on him, thii 
brave and noble little fellow, thi 
poor waif whom society owned not 
and whose own stepfather could no 
care for him—there he knelt witl 
clasped hands and eyes upraised t 
heaven, while he repeated audibh 
the Lord’s Prayer, and prayed th 
dear Lord Jesus to take him to hea 
ven. 
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There then occurred a scene as of 
entecost. Sobs broke from strong, 
rd hearts, as the mate sprang for- 
ard to the boy and clasped him to 
s bosom, and kissed him, and 
essed him, and told him how sin- 
rely he now believed his story, 
id how glad he was that he bad 
2en brave enough to face death and 
2 willing to sacrifice his life for the 
uth of his own word. 


i a a 


Library Reports. 

During the month of March, fifty- 
yur libraries were sent to sea from 
1e Society’s rooms, (80 Wall street, ) 
1irty-four new, and twenty refitted. 
‘he following reports have been re- 
eived, viz: 

No. 61.—Has been several voyages 
> South America; books read with 
aterest and profit; gone to Deme- 
ara on brig /tiverside. 

No. 921.—Returned in good order ; 

one to Mobile on schooner HL. V. 
rlover. 
No. 1,231.—Has been several voy- 
ges to different ports ; books read 
ith interest ; gone to Cuba on brig 
Lddie Hale. 

No. 1,243.—Has been a voyage to 
[obile and Europe; greatly valued ; 
one to Port au Prince on brig B. 
ginac. 


No. 1,305.—Has been a voyage to 
ast Indies; books read with inter- 
st; gone to Laguayra on brig Como. 

No. 1,709.—Returned after several 
royages to Kurope; gone to Cuba on 
rig M. C. Mariner. 

No. 1,738.—Returned in good or- 
ler; gone to St. Croix on schooner 
P, Seavy. 

No. 1,779.—Has been several voy- 
ges to South America; books all 
‘ead; gone to Savannah on schooner 
W. Long. 

No. 1,781.—Returned from several 
voyages; gone to Jamaica, W. I. on 
orig Bonita. 

_ No. 1,808.—Has been to the East 
Indies; books were read with profit. 
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No. 1,914. Returned in good order 
from two voyages to the East Indies ; 
the books have been read with in- 


terest; gone to Mexico on. schooner 
A. 0. Noyes. 


No. 1,996.—Has been a voyage to 
San Francisco; books read; gone to 
Canary Islands on brig C. Buck. 

No. 2,154.—Has been several voy- 
ages to West Indies ; now gone to 
Mobile on schooner A. Garwood. 

No. 2,473.—Returned in good or- 
der; gone to Matanzas on brig Cas- 
catelle. 

No. 2,475.—Has been several voy- 
ages; gone to Matanzas on brig L. 
H. Kimball. 

No. 2,477.—Returned from several 
voyages in good order; gone to St. 
John’s on brig Aylesford. 

No. 2,590.—Returned from a voy- 
age to different ports on the West 
Coast of Africa; books read with 
profit; gone to Cuba on brig A. H. 
Ourtis. 

No. 2,696.—Has been a voyage to 
the Pacific; books read with interest ; 
gone to St. John on schooner Arma- 
da. 

No. 2,706.—Returned in good or- 
der from two voyages to South Amer- 
ica; books have been useful; gone 
South on schooner 8. Nash. 

No. 2,746.—Has been several voy- 
ages to West Indies; books read by 
all; gone to Cuba on brig M. <A. 
Williams. 

New York, March 15th, 1869. 

No. 2,590.—Dear Sir, ‘“{ return 
the library you put on board the 
bark Atlanta, tor her voyage to Zan- 
zibar and back. We all send our 
thanks. 1 think the library was the 
means of much good. 

Our cabin leaks and some of the 
books got wet, but 1 have dried then 
as well as 1 could.” Yours, 

Wm. BraDLr. 

No. 2,732.—“ Books read fore and 
aft, and much liked. * * I make 
mistakes in writing, but I hope I 
shall make no mistake when called 
away across the dark river.” 

No. 1,883.—Returned, refitted and 
now gone to Baltimore. 
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No. 2,387.—Returned from the 
Black Sea; books much read, gone 
to Galveston. 

No. 1,630.—Returned in good con- 
dition and gone to Smyrna. 

No. 2,702.—Returned, refitted and 
sent to West Indies. 

No. 2,701.— ‘‘ Has done 
good,” gone to Savannah. 

No. 1,883.— ‘‘ Extensively read, 
useful and instructive.” 

No. 869.—Returned, refitted and 
gone to sea on its third voyage. 

No. 876.—Returned from South 
America and now gone to Charles- 
ton. 


much 


Surp ‘‘ FRANKLIN”, 
AT Sea, JANUARY 3d, 1869. 
To THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 

No. 2,888.—Gentlemen, I take this 
opportunity to thank you for the li- 
brary put on the ship under my com- 
mand, for the use of all hands on 
board. The choice of books is ex- 
cellent, not too dry, but a pleasing 
variety ; you have always been very 
kind, in doing so much for us, at sea 
and at home. 

Though not a professor of religion, 
I have a deep reverence for it, (very 
common to all seamen,) so much so, 
that ever since I have been master, 
I have had religious services on 
board every Sabbath morning at 9 
A. M., and for the want of one more 
suitable, leading the services myself, 
by reading a prayer and short selec- 
tions of scripture. All profanity is 
prohibited, and all unnecessary work 
prohibited on Sunday. 

The result has been highly satis- 
factory to all concerned. I believe 
we get more work done, and certain- 
ly much easier than before. 

It is highly gratifying that somany 
American captains are adopting this 
plan, which I know to be the case 
from meeting many of them, and 
from your library reports. 

As I reported to my crew that you 
had put a library on board for their 
use, they have begun to call for the 
books, and I hope they will be 
generally read. 

I was one of the first to take out a 
library, and I have had charge of 
one ever since, Business cares in 
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port have kept me from reporting to 
you always, sol am writing this at 
sea, hoping to send it by some pass- 
ing ship, or from my next port. Your — 
books have done us all a great deal of 
good. They reach seamen when noth- | 
ingelse can. One I have always been © 
particularly fond of reading, the “Bi- 
ble Dictionary,” and recently in over- | 
hauling my own box of books I found — 
a copy belonging to you, which I _ 
shall remit pay for from San Francis- | 
co. Having a heavy gale of wind 
when we left New York, a sea broke 
into the cabin and wet our library, but. 
only a half dozen books got damag- 
ed, for which I will have a collection — 
taken up. Hoping to be able to co- 
operate with you in your labor for 
the good of sailors, and asking all — 
captains to lend a hand, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN Henry DREW. 

P.S. I omitted to say, that tome, 
the most pleasing part of receiving 
these ‘‘red boxes” now so common 
in our ships, is, that through your 
agency, they have been contributed 
by the children of our Sabbath- 
schools. God bless the children. 


—_———__<—<> e <___ 
Well Done. 

Two little girls, Minnie and Car- 
rie Boardman, connected with the 
Sabbath-school of the Ref. Dutch 
Church of South Bushwick, L. I., by 
their personal exertions raised the 
sum of $15, for which a library is to. 
be sent to sea in their name. In this 
way their efforts to do good, will 
reach around the world. 
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American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
HARMON LOOMIS, D.D., ; 
8. H. HALL, D. D., $ Cor See's, 
Mx. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
80 WALL Street, New York. | 
OFFIOES (8. Home, Phil’a, Rev.D. H. HMERSON. 
13 Cornhill, Boston, Rev. 8. W. HANKS. 


AND 
ADDRESS / New Haven, Ct., Rey. H. Bese. 


* ; worms of the Life Boat. 
HE LiFe-BoAT is published for the ose Of | 
diffusing information and awakening meee | 
more especially among the young, in the moral — 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School, 
that will send us $15 for a Loan Library, sha 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, 
with postage prepaid, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
| a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
- One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


tea m f Ss 
a FORM OF A BEQUEST. Z 
“ give and bequeath to Taz American SkamMeEN’s Friend Soctery, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes - 
of the said Society.” 
Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his tase will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other, 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either at the office, 
or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 7 Beekman-strect. : 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN, 


| All respectable Sayings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and 
secure regular instalments of interest. Svamen’s Sav ings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o'clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 
LOCATION. HSTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 


NEW Yorr, 190 Cherry strect......cc.ee Amer. Sea. _ Friend Society. --. Fred’k Alexander. 
f 2 Dover street, (colored).. wee We Ps Powell. 


|| Boston, 99 Purchase street....-.s.+00. Boston 03 se see. Capt. P. G. Atwood. 

|| Pumapetputa, 422 South Front street... Penn. ag “owe Capt. J. ‘I. Robinson. 

j OTN EMBO, Poli Claniainviaieiste sie telelweieanwces .». Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
MVR EEE FeAl Asie siainiorove wigm.c\s o\n'eleo o\c c'o.a\e, sews cece Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society . . Henry Parsons. 
San Francisco, Cal inten oN James F. Stewart. 
SA NGUMIUs ik Ls wath cine ws piss wicler cis nse eiaeeiee Honolulu ce ee «- Mr. & Mrs. Miller. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE-SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES, 
' New York, 338 Pearl street ........-s02+-. Mpis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 


3 Bot & O56 LEAT Streets svecsesccs EVIVALCreaccclscccacnvss ss 08 
+ 91 Market street... c.c.csssceees Oi iret arn ar Peter Oberg. 
$$ 4 Catharine Lane ety 5 dole -. G. F. Thompson. - 
se ' 45 Oliver:street.. | do. .. Christ. Bowman. 
3 39 do oe COUR wutbinste oS cia-atisle at aye William White. 
Boston, North Square, ‘‘ Mariners? “rouse”, Boston Seamen’s Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 
| New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court..........-.. Ladies’ Br. N. B. P..S...... «+ David Ilsley. 


Barriaore, 65 Thames street.......+..2---- Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 
WiLMINGToN, cor, Frontand Dock streets.... Wilm.Seamen’s Friend Soc’y. G. W. Williams. 


MARINERS’? CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY 7 MINISTERS. 
Naw York, Catharine, cor, Madison street... New York Port Society... -e+- Rey. KW. D, Murphy, 
cor. Water and Dover sts....... Mission oe —— 
ss 27 Greenwich street . an ss ; fe 3B. F. Millard. 
di foot of Pike street, Bl Seeesace Episcopal Miss. Society “OR. W. Lewis. 
ae foot of Hubert street, N. R..... te xe ‘© WH. F. Roberts. 
Ge Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. Ae S * Robt. J. Walker. 
) Swedish & English, pierll, N.R. Methodist........ “ O. G. Hedstrom. 
Os Oliver, cor. Henry street....- eee Baptistees caccsiacieasarctecee er tel Hodge, D: D. 
Ee cor. Henry and Market streets.. Seaand Land, Presbyterian.. ‘* —— 
“ce ay . 
Brooxtyn, § President street............... Am Sea. Friend Society.... { fA S caeaal 
Riss pi OAM s atare sate eteinteia otttie/sis]s sie) sivielelalefets’elatale's/«/o, (oie @éiaiapatatsiniw stsTe andonies sietsisices AT Sort Pelt. 
ALBANY, Mongomery BULTBOpciui wee a\pniwdiveisie Methodist. nein nntence seees ‘** John Miles, 
ee : cH. Tt. Taylor. 
Boston, North Square.....-.+e+.s2++se-00. Loston Port Society........ i Wife wieaeaterare 
cs cor. Commercial and Lewis streets.. /LBaptist Bethel Society..... oo So 
Se USPODIMOTIC BEL CC ba cs .acis'ord’s'e niviacisipecic » L:PISCOPB) cine cices cae cloeeaccine +» J.P. Robinson. 


ee cor. Salem and N. Bennet streets... Boston Sea. Friend Society... ‘ J. H.M. Dow. 
PoRTLAND, Mz, Forest. near new Custom House Portland Sea, Friend Society. ‘* F. Southworth. 
Provipence, RK. I., 52 Wickenden street.... Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, ‘* OC. M. Winchester. 


NEW BEDFORD......-200+ sesiicdrsisccseseoee NeW Bedford Port Society:... ‘“ J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.. Presbyterian tHe, Lee. 

a cor. Shippen and Pennsts... Methodist...  W. Mullen. 

“ Catharxine Streets rcscavccass Bpiscopal..... « W. B. Erben. 

ae Church st. above Na wy Yurd. Da pur qeeties cs ecaca fase nnd ays ‘Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice and Ann streets...... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Se “ Wenry Slicer. 

! st cor. Light and Lee streets...... Baltimore, 8S. B........2.+05- « R. R. Murphy. 
oeuO DRE Pde nd faycuntis areal aaiesoe « Amer, Sea, Friend Society « te EH. NN. Crane: 
CHaruxeston, Church, near Water street.... I‘ is Wa! pio i ahags 

MES COR NAT Wricin a ita /siicceleiicaiseinticinicsiniacsieaseiae. °° pt & sot Richard Webb, 

| Mosixe, Church street, near Water -cssseee ae he gta ees mea I Oa) 2 CM ad er 


MEP Ee EAN Stectersiesielatslavenitseeei-is ccssec.ceieisies os «ot eo aa SE I agi —_ — 
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American Seamen's Frienl Society, 


Organized, May, 1828,—Incorporated, April, 1833, 


WM. A. BOOTH, Esq., President. 


TRUSTEES. ies: «Lae 
Rev. Joun Spavtpine, D.D., Rev. I. Ferris, D. D., 
Henry P, Marsnant, Esq, Rey. H. LLoomts, D. D. 
Wu. A. Boors, Esa., 
JAMES DEMAREST, KEsa., 
Rev. J. T. Dory, D. D., 
Ricuarp P. Buck, Esq, 
Caves B-Kyeyats, Esq., 
Rey. S: H. Hann, D. D., 


Cor. Sed. ; 7 tw 


Capt. Franors M. Frenca, 

EK. W. Cusster, Esq., 

Capt. D. GitLESerE, 

Wu. Matnews, isa., 

J. D. McKenzie, Esq., 

Capt. C. C. Duncan. 
HARMON LOOMIS, D.D. 
SAM’L H. HALL, D.D., 
S. H, HALL, Treasurer. 


-L. P, HUBBARD, Financial Agent. — 


. S.-W. Hangs, 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
H. Breese, New Haven, Ct., 


eee Agent, = 


AOD LP LISI 


P. Bovexrton, 


CHAPLAINS AND MISSIONARIES. 


In the United States. 
New York & Buoony YN, 


Ola Helland, 

J. H. Gardinér;: 

C. A. Borello. 
Rocursrer, N.)., Rev. D. Dickey, 


the 


Burrato, N. Y., 
Ermira, N. Y., Rey. T. W. Reed. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. Dea. Israel. Starks. : 
Wuirematt, N, Y., Rev. Jas: Grant.» 
Boston, Mass., Capt. Andrew Bartlett, 
GuLoucestser, Magss., Rev H, L. Calder, 
Ricumonp, Va., Rev. F. J. Boggs. 
NorFouk, Va., Rev. KE. Ne Crane, — 
Winsinaron, N, C., Rev. J. N. Andrews. 
Cuarueston, 8S, C. Rev. W. B. Yates, 
Savannau, Ga., Rev. Richard Webb, 
Mose, ALA,, Rev. Lie Pease. 
New ORLEAXS, BOW eed s 

San FRANCISCO, Car. ., Rev. J. Rowell. 


Rev. H. Peck. 


In Foreign Ports. 
Lazsravor Coast, Rev. 8. R, Butler. 
Sr. Jouns, N. B., Rev. Jas. Spencer, 
Norway —Christiansand, J. H. Hansen. 
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Boston Sea. Fr. Society. 
Atpheus Hardy, Esq., Pres. 
Rey. J. M. H, Dow, Chaplain. 


Providence Sea. Fr Society, 
Rev. 0, M. Winchester, Chaplain, 
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Donations may be sent to the Saves: 80. ‘Wall Street, New. Ye 


, Secretaries for. New England. 
D. H. Emerson, Philadelphia, Sana for Pennsylvania, &eo, 
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Supt. of Misssons. 


Betawm—Antwerp, Rey. J. H. Pettingell. 


Capt. N. Briees, 
Rey. Levi §. Wezp, 
Rev. J. E. RooxweE1, D. De 
Capt. AmBrosz Snow, 
Gro. D. Surton, Ese., 
JamMEs W. ELWELL, ee 
Rey. N. E. Surra, D. D 

L, P. Hupparp, Esq. br 


80 Waut Sr., Nsw Yors. 


Norway, Kragero, H. Stiensen. a 
a Porsgund, Hi. L. Schultz. 
Swspex—Cottenberg, Rey, F. 0- Neon i 

ce Lars Kahlson, ©» 
J. A, Anderson, © 
Warberg, C. Carlson. 
-Wennersborg, B. Eriksson. | 
Stockholm, A. M. i jonbeeea % | 
Gothland, J. Lindelius. Rit: 
Dexaanx—Copenhagen, Rev. Peter E, 
F Ryding. 

ee Sate Rev. F.-L. Rywean 
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Capt. John Mowatt, — 
France—Havre, Rey. H. Sia at 
ee Marseilles, Rev. J. B  Hawing 
Crina—Shanghae, Rey. E. W. Syle et 
Brazit— Rio de Janeiro ~ am 
Cum1—Valparaiso, Rev. D. Trotabulle DD. 
gi Francis Muller. 
Talcahuano, Rey. J. A, her 
PERv—Cailao, . bs 
vas Chincha Islands, 
Burnos Aynus, Matthias Matthewson,. 
Hoyonuno, Si1., §. C. Damon, D. Dee 
Hmo. Rev, Frank Thompson, 
YoKouAMA, JAPAN, Rev. 8. R. B 


a 


Penn, Sea. Fr. Society, — 
Arthur G. Coffin, Esq., Pres, 


Maine Sea. Fr, Society, 
Rey. F'. Southworth, Chaplain, | 
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